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zx) HOCORUA stands flat height over one hundred years 
not far from where ago. From Ossipee and the plains 
the waters of the below Chocorua’s vast tooth seems to 
Saco smileon their stand out all alone. Its aggressive 
way toward the cone drinks of the clouds. From the 
sea, and just above mirror-like, wind-caressed lakelet at 
—— the placid river its foot the rocks show like the 
where Whittier loved to watch the flaunted crest of an eagle over the 
‘‘Sunset on the Bearcamp.’’ Taller nearer hill-tops. As seen from AlI- 
than Mt. Whittier and rounded Red bany and the Conway woods on the 
hill, more abrupt and craggy than east it appears to be a huge rolling 
any other peak in sight, it is cov- comber of a raging sea, charging 
ered and crowned with a whimsical toward the north and its turbulent 
changeability which mountain nature hills. 
inexplicably assumes. It can be seen To Chocorua alone, of all the White 
from Ordination rock, that cherished Hills, is it given to have an authentic 
old stone-pulpit as firm and enduring legend. The mountain is grim and 
as the church that was founded onits grand and stolid like the character 
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Ordination Rock. 


Seen 
from any point its individuality stands 
out as prominent as its ragged rocks 
and cliffs. 


that its Indian naine suggests. 


The country around Chocorua is 


scarcely less interesting than the 


itself. are other 
mountains too, higher, darker, more 


mountain There 


massive. But Chocorua, as the east- 
ern summit of the Sandwich range, 
commands the first view. It is a cen- 
tering point for the radiation of moun- 
tain breezes. Twenty miles to the 
east in Fryeburg, is the scene of the 
fight of Captain Lovewell, so well kept 
in mind by legend and ballad. Be- 
yond to the north the tops 
of the hills roll up thick 


and enormous. From its 


summit one can see far 
down the Saco valley. At 
the south is the land of 


the Ossipees, the site of 
the old 
place, 


Indian burying- 
Ossipee mound; 
also Ossipee lake, the 
Wakefields, 
gee, 
Ossipee hills. 


Winnipiseo- 
and the broad, low 
At the foot 
of its slopes is the town 
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of Tamworth, and the lit- 
tle crescent beached lake. 
Itself, it is a part of the 
town of Albany, a town of 
small pretentions as a cen- 
ter of population, but gen- 
erous enough in its native 
proportions and scenery. 
Beneath the eye of him 
who beholds the beauties 
of nature from this natural 
citadel is the narrow, wind- 
ing, widening ribbon of 
Bearcamp’s water, wending 
its happy, bubbling way 
onward to the Ossipee and 
the Saco and the sea. 
and Whittier 
murings, although the hostelry where 


Lucy Larcom 
used to love its mur- 


they were wont to stay is long since 
turned to ashes by the fire-fiend. Only 
the grass grown oval mound of the 
house’s foundations can now be seen 
on a knoll of the West Ossipee sands. 

Just below this site the Bearcamp 
river flows peacefully between its 
banks of green ‘on toward its basin, 
Ossipee lake, with its pine-fringed 
Mt. 
Whittier, a high bridge crosses the 


shores. Above, at the base of 


stream. 


The little station at West Ossipee 





View on Bearcamp River—"' Hellgate.” 
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is the centre of a lively traffic. In 
winter it is logs and lumber and in 
It is the ‘‘ shipping 
point’’ for man, box, or beast, from 
Sandwich, Moultonborough, or Tam- 
worth. 


summer, people. 


There are three main roads leading 
north. The easterly one traverses for 
four miles the sandy plains. The pine, 
the blueberry bush, the scrub oak, and 
the golden rod abound. ‘Then the 
traveller crosses Chocorua river, and 
is at Tamworth Ironworks, now Cho- 


corua village. Here, a hundred years 
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substantial Chocorua 
House, erected in 1865 by John H. 
Nickerson. Mark E. 


the present genial host. 


water, is the 
Robertson is 
Just to one 
side of the rough lawn in front of the 
hotel is the residence, for a part ofthe 
of Mrs. C. E. Hammer, of 
Its story walls are 
fashioned curiously from the rough, 
rounded stones with which the field 
abounded. Only years ago 
this little acre was an area of small 
boulders with blades of grass between 
them. But the farmer owner raised 


season, 


Boston. lower 


a few 





View of Tamworth Village, looking West. 


ago, Mr. Weed made the first screw- 
The 


iron works ceased forty years ago, 


auger the country ever saw. 


however. 

North of Chocorua Village is the 
lake under the mountain. Around 
it gather the elite of Chicago, of New 
York, of Cambridge, and of Boston. 
On its eastern shores is the summer 
home of Dr. J. R. Chadwick, of Bos- 
ton. Away back on the hill is the 
cottage of Rev. Percy Grant, of New 
York, and the abode of Rev. Joseph 
Hutchinson, of Providence. Below, 
and nearer the silver expanse of the 


a crop of potatoes there the very last 
thing before selling the tract, for 
building site, quarry, and foundation, 
allin one. The lawn now is smooth 
and green. 

Perhaps the Scudder place is the 
oldest of those of the neighborhood 
owned by summer visitors. Its brown 
gothic-gable stands a few rods above 
the carriage road. From its very 
door stone, the land slopes to the lake 
side, and the view is over the near 
fields, the pretty wind-kissed water, 
the little rustic bridge, and the wood- 


ed shores, up to Chocorua’s horn of 
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IN THE 
silence, lone, bare, and bleak. It is 
not to be excelled for picturesqueness 
allthe hillsover. The cottage, which 
has been there for twenty years or 
more, is the summer abiding place of 
Horace Scudder, editor of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. 

Farther along down the hill the 
road comes to the lake. The under- 
brush is all cut away, and here, on 


many a bright summer’s day, may be 
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wheels. His father for thirty years 
was the pastor of the little Baptist 
church there. 

Prof. William James of Harvard 
has a place of rest and recreation on 
a farm just above the lake. And 
Prof. William Salter of Chicago also 
The 
summer colony is a growing one, and 


finds near by a cool retreat. 


there is now a boom in real estate, 


where a few years ago were aban- 





The Peak of 


seen a party from near or afar, rest- 
ing and admiring the pretty picture 
of the lake, framed in heavy moun- 
tain woods, with a border of yellow 
pebbles and sand. 

But a step or two beyond the bridge 
one sees at the left the house of Miss 
Charlotte Bowditch. Yet farther on 
is the summer cottage of Hon. J. 
Sumner Runnells, of Chicago. He 
long lived in the pretty hamlet back 
at the foot of the hill, where the Cho- 


corua river used to turn the mill 


Chocorua, 


doned farms, decaying well sweeps 
and weed-grown, old fashioned flower 
beds. 

The late secretary of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Frank Bolles, nature’s care- 
ful student, acquired some years ago 
an old farm, one of the forsaken ones, 
on the west of the lake. 
his 


He loved 
colored by 
weather-rust and moss, with its swal- 


brown low house 
lows and barn owls in summer and 
with its cold and snow in winter. It 


is close by the water and ‘‘ just within 
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Upper Wonolancet Falls. 


the 


himseli has said. 


limits cf the wiiderness,’’ as he 
Near Mrs. Bolles’s 
summer home, is that of Gen. Thomas 
Sherwin of Jamaica Plain. 

But there is another road leading 
from West Ossipee to Chocorua, the 


mountain. It runs at first over the 
same sandy plains as the other. It 


half of White 


pond, a shimmering little sheet of 


goes within mile 


white sand and limpid water. In the 
it is bleak and desolate. In 
summer it is dry, mosquito-haunted, 
and het. 


winter 


The giant growth of pines 
along the road has been destroyed by 
the axeman. 

About four miles from West Ossi- 
the 


here, as 


pee land changes, and right 


one climbs a low hiil and 


the building in 
town, a school-house, is the central 


only brick 


passes 
village of Tamworth. It boasts three 
stores and a town hall, Odd Fellows 
hall, and a pretty little library build- 
ing, the gift of Mrs. Charles Cook. 
Through the centre cf the hamlet 
Swift river. Its 
dammed just above to fur- 


passes turbulent 
flood is 
nish power for the miiis. 

Following the rocky bed of Swift 


river for three miles to the north 


the site of Fowler’s mill is reached. 
Nothing remains but a few rotten 
timbers and plank, and the debris 
of the ends of a dam; the 
ets have carried the rest away. 


fresh- 
The 
mill is but a memory, and at least has 
served to furnish a name for a locality. 
Here, almost at the base of its foot 





Middle Wonolancet Falls. 
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hills, the grey cone of Chocorua 
pierces the sky, and often its tip is 
lost in the whirls of cloud around it. 
It darkens with the gathering clouds 
or gloom. In a tempest it hides its 
fury-wrapped head in mist. In sun- 
shine it shows cold and defiant, and 
possesses the beholder with an insati- 
able desire for an alpine tramp. Two 
miles away the Knowles road and 
path starts up its steep side. <A part 
of the stream that once turned Fow- 
ler’s mill flows out from its myriad 
springs away to the right. 


with the writer, a few years ago. The 
sting of the parting is not yet forgot- 
ten. 

Just beyond Wonolancet falls, on 
the main road, 1s Birch Interval and 
the Wonolancet farm and cottages, 
where summer visitors drink deep of 
the nectars of nature’s bountiful hand, 
and enjoy Miss Sleeper'’s big open 
fireplace, and broad porch. Mount 
Wonolancet rises just behind the 
house, an out post of the greater 
Passaconaway that towers up farther 
back among the wilderness of moun- 





Chocorua Lake and Mountain, 


The other half has come away from 
the left. Behind Marston’s hill it 
flows. Here, a half mile from the 
main road, in the depth of a valley, 
was once Locke’s Mill. Its ruins are 
even more complete than those of 
Fowler’s. The stream just at this 
point rushes over some steep ledges 
in a series of beautiful cascades. The 
old pasture and wood lot was once 
famous for blackberries and hornets. 
But the former delicacies are much 
devastated now by the many visitors, 
and the little yellow jackets kept their 
last engagement for the season, there, 


tains, the highest of the Sandwich 
range. <A mile or two beyond here, 
up in the valley between the hills, 
was for several years the site of 
an extensive lumber industry. It 
brought many laborers and wood 
choppers together, and there grew 
up, almost in a night, a shanty settle- 
ment, with matched board houses, 
saw-dust walls, and pine board furni- 
ture. The facetious people called it 
Birch-Boston. It is now a deserted 
city. 

It may be accounted as passing 
strange thac neither Miss Larcom 
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who named the next westerly moun- 
tain, Paugus, and also applied the 
name Wonolancet to the lower hill 
front of Passaconaway, nor Mr. 
Whittier, ever poetized the legend 
of Chocorua. 

soth = North Sandwich and the 
West Ossipee House were favorite 
summer homes of Miss Larcom. At 
the latter place she used often to be 
in the company of Mr. Whittier, 
whom she assisted in editing the 
‘‘Songs of Three Centuries,’’ a part 
of the work being done there one 
summer. ‘To Chocorua she writes: 


‘*Hoary Chocorua guards his mystery 
well; 
He pushes back his fellows lest they 
hear 
The haunting secret he apart must tell 
To his lone self, in the skvy-silence 
clear ; 
A shadowy cloud-cloaked wraith, with 
shoulders bowed, 
He steals, conspicuous, from the moun- 
tain crowd.”’ 


And again, ‘‘ At Winnipesaukee,”’ 
she chants the praises of these, her 
favorite hills. She glances first at 
the nearest range, and 


that is sunburnt Ossipee, 
Plunged knee deep in yon glistening 
sea ; 
Somewhere among these grouping 
islands 
Old Whiteface from his cloud-cap 
smiles, 
And gray Chocorua bends his crown 
To look on happy hamlets down.”’ 


Perhaps Whittier wrote even more 
about this region than did Miss Lar- 
com. His ‘‘ Among the Hills’’ was 
first published in 1868, as ‘‘ An Idyll 
of Bearcamp Water.’’ Its lines are 
quaint and real where he says: 


‘‘At last, a sudden night-storm tore 
The mountain veils asunder, 
And swept the valleys clean before 
The besom of the thunder. 


‘Through Sandwich Notch the west-wind 
sang 
Good morrow to the cotter; 
And once again Chocorua’s horn 


Of shadow pierced the water.”’ 


Whittier wrote of many noble sub- 
jects, but he never penned lines more 
beautiful than those of his ‘‘ Sunset 
on the Bearcamp,’’ in which he 
describes the changing vistas of 
Chocorua and the surrounding hills. 


Touched by a light that hath no name, 
A glory never sung, 

Aloft on sky and mountain wall 
Are God's great pictures hung. 

How changed the summits vast and old! 
No longer granite-browed, 

They melt in rosy mist; the rock 
Is softer than the cloud. 

The valley holds its breath; no leaf 
Of all its elms is twirled : 

The silence of eternity 
Seems falling on the world. 


‘ The pause before the breaking seals 
Of mystery is this ; 
Yon miracle play of night and day 
Makes dumb its witnesses. 
What unseen altar crowns the hills 
That reach up stair on stair? 
What eyes look through, what white 
wings fan 
These purple veils of air? 
What Presence from the heavenly 
heights 
To those of earth stoops down ? 
Not vainly Hellas dreamed of gods 
On Ida’s snowy crown! ”’ 


The early history of Chocorua is 
shrouded in legend, tradition, and 
imagination. Even its legend is told 
in at least five radically different 
ways. But after all, the sweet mys- 
ticism and beauty of many a quaint 
legend or even a leaf of history 
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First House on Chocorua, 


would be taken away if the cold 
light of nineteenth century investi- 
gation was to be thrown too scruti- 
nizingly upon it. The legend may 
have been largely the product of 
literature, but at least it exists and 
is told to-day by those settlers of 
the hills to whose eye the written 
account may never have come. 

The mountain known and 
mapped as Chocorua decades before 


the legend was ever written. 


was 


On a 
map of New Hampshire, published 





James Liberty. 


in 1791 by Jeremy Belknap in his 
history, Chocorua is the only moun- 
tain of the 
located or named. 
and Red 
summits 


Sandwich range to be 
Moat mountain 
hill were the only other 
this map, even 
Mount Washington being undesig- 
nated there. 


named on 


The same authority, 
writing in 1792, has this to say of 
the region: Farther back 
the Wakefields) the mountains are 
higher, and among the third range 
Chocorua, 


se 


(from 


and 
claim the preéminence.’’ 
James 


Osapy, Kyarsarge 


Liberty, an enterprising 
Frenchman, succeeded in obtaining 
a charter for a road and path here, 
He had 
the help of many of the townspeople, 
who gave money or labor. 


which he opened in 1881. 


The car- 
riage road was extended to an old 
logging camp a mile and three quar- 
ters abcve the Durrell house. 
a ‘‘horse camp’’ 


Here 
was located. Be- 
yond this the path was straightened 
and improved. A stone camp was 
soon erected of split rock, under the 
peak. The canvas roof blew off right 
away and the lumber bought for the 
permanent covering was burnt up in 
a saw mill conflagration. A couple 


of tents were then pitched inside the 
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rock walls. A cook stove was set up 
at one side. A saw-buck, and saw, 
and axe lay without, and a hemlock 
cot, opposite the cook stove, served 
the ‘‘ lodge keeper’’ as bed when his 
tents were full. He loved to sit and 
puff his old clay pipe while his won- 
derfully strong green tea was brew- 
He 
would take out his accordion, while 


ing over the embers of a fire. 


the outside night camp fire burned a 
signal far down into the valleys, and 
sing wierd, strange music, in unmis- 
takable French. He looked like a 
part of the mountain. 

Mr. David Knowles and Mr. For- 
est, of Madison, bought a part of Mr. 
Liberty's rights in 1891. Some four 
hundred dollars was expended on the 
and 
it was made wide enough to allow a 


road above the ‘‘ horse camp,”’ 


for the 
On the site of the 
stone camp a two and one half story 
house 


narrow, stout wagon, made 


purpose, to pass. 


Fourteen wire 
cables, a half inch in diameter, fas- 
ten it to the rocks. A cabinet or- 
gan was taken up, but it was a load 


now stands. 


for two horses on the little wagon. 
Fire-wood costs about twelve dollars 
per cord at the house; two hundred 
sticks, stove length, are a load for 


four horses. ‘The furniture is left 
there the year around. 
Mr. Knowles, who is now sole 


owner of the house and the charter 
of the road, makes a monthly trip 
thither, staying 


that all is well. 


over night to see 
Last February he 
conducted thither a party of Appa- 
lachian Clubbers, including the wife 
of Governor Greenhalge and a party 
of Lowell friends. The entire trip 
had to be made on snowshoes, and 
although some of the number essayed 


to climb the peak, the drifts were so 
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we 


deep and the wind so furious that it 
was given up. 

In the summer of 1894 there were 
the Peak House, 
is only on the trail of the 
Hammond and Durrell paths. The 
people who frequent the ledges to 
pick blueberries in their season, ob- 


1,200 visitors to 


which 


jecting to paying toll for their pas- 
over the road, have cut out a 
that not 
touch the old one at any point, al- 


sage 


trail for themselves, does 





View on Brook Path 


, Chocorua. 


though it starts from the same spot 
at Mr. Durrell’s. This last track 
was made in 1892. It is generally 
known as the ‘‘new path.’’ The 
ascent by the more frequented way 
is now comparatively easy. Horses 
manage to scramble up where men 
once trod with caution. Planks and 
ladders and rude stairs make easy the 
difficult passes up the peak. Four- 
teen years ago it took the writer with- 
out guide and with scarcely any path, 
seven hours to wander up the moun- 
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tain. This just covered the distance 
from the Durrell house. It has been 
done of late in less than two hours. 
without ‘* horsepower.”’ 


Once deserted farms under the 


spell of Chocorua’s influence are 


becoming the homes of the city peo- 
ple to 


whom the mountain 


breezes come in a peculiarly grateful 


cool 
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shouts of the happy rusticators. 


Hundreds ascend the 
pointed summit of the sentinel moun- 
tain, easily and comfortably, albeit 
its very frown still looks forbidding 
when seen from just beneath those 


of people 


shaggy, rugged rock-brows. <A com- 
fortable house occupies a sheltered 
angle at the base of the last steep tier 


nov Oo 
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freshness. The fisherman and the of cliffs, and a horse may 
bather use the streams and lakes. where the foot of man went, only yes- 
The sides of the hills re-echo the terday as it were, but with caution. 
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By Edwin Osgood Grover. 


CHOCORUA. 


Though the wide hush of heavens soft sunlit blue, 
A universal prophet of the hills, 
Youcry: ‘‘ The world grows old!”’ 

And calms of lofty solitude I view 

The glory of the hoary head and through 
The mellow misty shine that floods and fills 
The interspace thy ancient grandeur thrills 

Adown the valleys, palpitant and new. 

Oh, patriarch of the hills!) Thy scattered locks 
Fall o’er thy shoulders broad and high up-piled. 

Thy brow is wrinkled, yet thy form of rocks 
Is full of aged beauty as when a child 

You frolicked with the infant world that mocks 
You now grown gray, stern-faced, and wild. 


High in the stills 
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By Milo 


TE have ever a strange delight in 
\\ the presence of those quaint old 
people, now as rare as some of 

the old fashioned flower gardens, who 
come occasionally and often timidly 


into the society of 


modern men and 
women, making them all appear to be 
merely the cheap and light products 
of the hour. We would like to be 
able to say just what it is about them 
that is so stimulating and like a relish. 
They are breathing and living with 
like 


and yet they color the world for us, 


us, they see with eyes ours, 
and through their eyes we are made 
to see strange and beautiful pictures 
of things past. 

We think of them as wearing a 
delicate rose-tint continually, which 
not outward 
dress, but their thoughts and manners 


pervades only their 
It is said that the true color 


of delight is gold; the color of the 


as well. 


late afternoon sunlight of a summer’s 
day when we see it 
warm radiance 


shining with 
upon a surface of 
polished wood, or through a grove of 
It is the 
color children like to find among their 
But the old 


people have not quite the strength, 


yellow birches in October. 
toys and picture-books. 


the quickness of pulse, to vibrate to 
that color the The 
thread of is still precious to 
them, and we 


as do young. 
gold 
is there 


woven into all their doings and say- 


are sure it 


ings, their manners and their attire ; 
but it is shaded a little by a softer 


THE 


OLD PEOPLE. 


Benedi fr. 


hue, and though it is never absent, 
it is often charmingly evanescent. 
They have gone, we fancy, to their 
china closets for their color, and have 
found the cooler tints of the rose, like 
those of the mornings in springtime, 
most appropriate and easily worn. It 


makes no difference whether the 
actual dresses they put on be of a 
cold gray or a plain black; in the 


folds discover the soft tint we 


admire, and all sense of dullness is 


we 


lost in the mellow haze of those early 
years which antedate the history of 
our childhood. 

Many of our old people seem won- 
derful to us for their singular perfec- 
tion of growth; not a blemish, not a 
fault, not 
sity anywhere. 


a roughness or perver- 
Their metal has no 
and 
exquisitely and perfectly tempered. 
They do not know impatience, or 


alloy, it is of one substance 


haste; they do not waste words, or 
thoughts, or sentiments. 
watchful 


They have 


ever a and scrupulous 
Not 


gaudy and pretentious like that of 


economy. And such majesty! 
pagan kings, but a majesty of rever- 
ence, intelligence, and sweet humility. 

I remember with what pleasant 
anticipation I looked for the entré of 
a certain elderly lady into the dining 
hall at a large summer hotel in the 
mountains where I spent a few days. 
She took her seat regularly at a table 
not far from the one at which I sat, 
and her arrival always produced the 
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effect of making the whole company 
seem individually great and royal. 
Did 
the air from the windows. seem more 


Her smile clarified everything. 


delicious, and the spring water sud- 
denly attest higher virtues, and the 
mountains look grander and the fields 
brighter? Yes, always without fail; 
for her presence immediately height- 
ened our power of appreciation. 
than that: 
sessed of a certain magnifying power 


More 
Such a person is pos- 


together with a wonderful transpar- 
ency, so that she comes between us 
and nature as a sort of lens. 

But these remarkable old people 
have had great discipline. We are 
apt to think discipline the destroyer 
of freedom and liberty, of ease and 
enjoyment, but we are quite wrong. 
It is the only power that makes these 
enviable advantages possible. We 
prefer not to have our natural actions 
interfered with. We say, what are 
pleasanter to see than perfectly natu- 
ral actions? Really nothing is pleas- 
anter to see after we have become 
sufficiently sensible of our relations to 
others; but the perfectly natural 
actions of selfish, untrained children, 
like those of wild animals, are fright- 
ful to behold. I think we may ask 
ourselves with some anxiety: Will 
we be as wise and serene as these 
representatives of the old regime 
when we, ourselves, are old, or will 
we be fussy and foolish as a natural 
consequence of having spent a life 
rather chaotic and ill regulated? 
These old people long ago put on 
their chains, and probably without 
shrinking at the thought of any possi- 
ble deprivations, and after reaching 
a certain stage of self-possession their 
chains have naturally dropped off of 
themselves. 


THE 





OLD PEOPLE. 


the 
our consciences. It 


Discipline is not really in 
schools, but in 
is out of the trials, struggles, doubts, 
hardships incident to each day we 
weave our beautiful, or unlovely, web 
We start 
with a very coarse warp in the loom 
and an iil threaded shuttle which we 
manipulate with clumsy hands, but 


of life, as the case may be. 


in time we acquire some grace and 
Un- 
doubtedly the old people had a great 


learn to improve our pattern. 


deal taught them which the young 
people of the present day are left to 
learn for themselves. Perhaps we are 
better for it; at any rate we shall some 
day find out for a certainty. 
Hawthorne, in his Marble Faun, 
says, ‘‘ Mankind are getting so far 
beyond the childhood of their race 
that they 


longer.”’ 


scorn to be happy any 
Whatever the condition of 
society may have been when that 
sentence was penned, we must demur 
at so grave a charge as this if it is to 
be read as applicable to the present 
time. The young man of the period, 
the girl of the period, are in some 
respects, at least, undoubtedly, more 
agreeable persons to become acquain- 
ted with than their predecessors. It 
may not be too much to claim that 
there is abroad the sign of a general 
gain of happiness of mind. To be 
sure, there is much implied in Haw- 
thorne’s words, closely following the 
sentence I have just quoted, viz.: 
“Tt is the iron rule in our day to 
require an object and a purpose in 
life. It makes us all parts of a 
complicated scheme of progress, which 
can only result in our arrival at a 
colder and drearier region than we 
were born in.”’ Only, it seems to us, 
that the lack of 


a purpose in life 


would be the thing that would make 
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the world we inhabit seem cold and 


dreary. The higher and more seri- 
ous your purpose and the more entht- 
siasm you have for it the happier will 
be your frame of mind both night and 
day. There will then be no empti- 
ness. It is because there is more to 
learn, a greater variety of objects of 
legitimate pursuit, more need of 
energy and versatility and inventive- 
ness, that the world of to-day seems 
richer than the world of fifty years 
ago, or even less. There is now no 
need of a dull moment or an idle hour. 

For all their elegant leisure we do 


Adam 
ciated their garden very much. If 


not believe and Eve appre- 
they had they would not have been 
idling and falling into temptation. 
They needed a multiplicity of inter- 
ests, somebody to teach them some- 
thing, to awaken their latent ambi- 
tions, and quicken their dormant sen- 
sibilities. 

The present day is better than any 
day that ever went before it for the 
reason that it is more alive. Our 
beautiful old people when they were 
less to think 


about, and their manners were rather 


young had less to say, 
the manners of restraint. They made 
no superfluous motions and conse- 
quently they were lacking in mobility 
there is 


or flexibility. Nowadays 


everywhere an excess of motion. Our 


young ladies are fairer and have better 
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health because they are more on the 
move. They have a thousand ways, 
attitudes, and their 
grandmothers, when they were young, 


gestures which 
probably never saw or dreamed of. 
The still as 
possible and keep cool and serene and 


old rule was to sit as 


There 
must have been a certain primness of 
propriety about everything that was 
said or done. 


mindful of proper dignity. 


Of course there were a 
few irrepressibly vivacious persons ; 
but even they, we fancy, were a good 
deal tamed, never quite audacious 
enough to act strictly according to 
their natures. 

Now, because we have acquired a 
somewhat better knowledge of how to 
lwe, we have set aside certain need- 
less restraints, and indulge ourselves 
in a certain abandonment which is as 
Met- 
aphorically speaking, the days of our 
grandfathers’ 


delightful to feel as it is to see. 


were days of frozen 


streams, when beauty was present 
Now the streams 


have thawed out, and are running, 


without motion. 


babbling, and bubbling, always with 
incessant sparkle and music. But 
the old people have their charms and 
excellencies in spite of all this. 
Sometimes we think we are making 
all the mistakes, and that 
advances their singular 
will the 


as time 
perfections 
have in world no living 


pe SSeSsors. 


SACO. 


ge Bancroft Griffith. 


Like a river of flowing topaz, 


Over its sandy bed 


Babbles the beautiful Saco; 


The skies smile overhead. 
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And fair as the blooming hillslope 
To holy Nazarene, 

His sandals pressed in childhood, 
Is each familiar scene. 


That monarch of all the mountains, 
Old Washington, is near, 

Its peak for every pilgrim 
A shrine forever dear! 


Moat through the blue mist shining, 
While tinted cloudlets stray ; 

And as shallops white and noiseless 
The thistles drift away. 


How the Conway meadows sparkle, 
All diamonded with dew! 

And October’s full-hued fruitage 
Has wonders rich and new. 


Each valley and wooded temple 
A glory-festooned way ; 
The facade of rock cathedral 


God's hand adorns for aye! 


Diana's baths are glowing ; 
And never brighter shone, 
Dancing in sport toward us 
That hoyden, wild and lone— 


That embodiment of beauty, 
With all its merry ways,- 

For the Smile of the Great Spirit 
O’er the Silver Cascade plays! 


Companionship and sympathy 
On ev’ry hand is found ; 

A soft breeze kisses each fair cheek; 
The bells of Tamworth sound. 


The breathing freshness of the pines 
Is like the silv’ry sigh 

A dying saint gives when he sees 
Bright angels drawing nigh. 


The birds, God’s white-winged messengers, 


Flash by us, one by one, 


And insects have in flaming hues 
Their day of life begun. 
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Like a river of flowing topaz, 
Still sweeps the Saco there ; 
Stand the mountains mute, and the golden fruit 
Scents all the amber air. 
And hand-in-hand we wander ; 
The circling eagle hies 
To the rifted oak where the owlet blinks, 
And the black rook hoarsely cries. 
Ah! pictured memories abide ! 
And, fringed with gold, we see 
In silver belts and robes of green 
The hills of Ossipee! 
THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME. 
By WM. P. Lawrence 
dustrious, peaceful and contented. 


TT°HE little old house stood close by 
| the railway tracks and quivered 

on its tottering foundations and 
rattled in its empty sashes as the mon- 
ster trains thundered by. The loos- 
ened bricks fell one by one from its 
anciert chimney and every gale that 
blew carried away some of the moss- 
grown, wrinkled shingles. Every 
vestige of paint had long since disap- 
peared, and through windows guilt- 
less of glass for years one looked in 
upon gaping floors which rose and 
fell with wave-like undulations. 

Once the little house had been trim 
and new; radiant in its glory of white 
paint and green blinds; daintily 
placed in an emerald setting of smooth 
green lawn that sloped away to the 
river. It had sheltered then stalwart 
Dan Bradley, his pretty young wife, 
and their three little ones. Dan was 
a prosperous farmer, happy and in- 


But the railroad had come and had 
stretched its steel skeleton right 
through the midst of his fields, spar- 
ing but by a mere hand’s-breadth his 
very home. The money that his fer- 
tile fields—now bearing strange crops 
of stone and brick—yielded him he 
invested in mills and tenements; and 
now the lapse of twenty years finds 
him the millionaire mayor of the 
flourishing city of Carlton. 

The beautiful upon the 
Heights before whose entrance the 


mansion 


long line of carriages is drawn up is 
his. To-night its spacious rooms pul- 
sate with life and beauty under the 
softly globed glare of myriad electric 
lights. Daniel Bradley, Jr., is come 
of age and society is glad to welcome 
the new recruit. He and his tall, 
stylishly elder sister are 
doing the honors of the evening with 


reserved 
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irreproachable grace and ease. The 
father and mother looked on in the 
earlier part of the evening with 


pleased if half-sad smiles and with 
hearty greetings for all their hosts of 
friends. But now they have disap- 
peared and their absence is not 
noticed; for the ball-room music, now 
softly languorous, now madly pas- 
sionate, thrills every youthful vein of 
their guests and pleasure is, indeed, 
unconfined. 

Down between the railroad and the 
river the moon pours a flood of pale 
glory over the little black house. Its 
desolation is but emphasized thereby 
and its decay the more plainly re- 
vealed. A man leans upon the ruins 
of the fence, gazing at the building ; 
presently he passes where once hung 
a gate, crosses the worn stone thresh- 
old and stands within the door. A 
tramp, seeking doubtful 
shelter for the night. But no, as the 
moon comes out from behind a cloud 
its beams tell a different story. 


mayhap, 


As he enters a dark form in one 
corner of the front room moves as if 
in search ofa hiding place. ‘* Who’s 
there?” the “ae 
Dan! Isit you?’’ a woman’s voice 
replies, and the two forms are quickly 
united. 

‘*Did you think, dear, that it is 
just twenty-five years ago to-night 
since you 


man calls out. 


and I first crossed that 
threshold together?’’ asked the wife. 

‘*That I did,’’ answered her hus- 
band in slowly musing tones, ‘‘ and I 
thought, too, that all the happiness 
in the new home could never quite 
equal that we enjoyed in this little 
one.”’ 

‘* We were happy here, weren't we, 
Dan ?’’ continued the woman dream- 
ily. ‘‘It was here that Nell was 
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born, and little Dan; and they grew 
like the flowers at the door-step, sweet 
and pure. But it wasn’t all sunshine 
after all. For there was Faith.’’ 

The man’s eyes were 
tears in the darkness. He saw once 
more the little grave on the hillside, 
with its tiny headstone, and a great 
lump rose in his throat that kept him 
from speech. 


dim with 


So the woman, after a pause, went 
on: “We were young then, Dan, and 
life was sweet, wasn't it? We were 
poor and worked with our hands, but 
I sang at the wash-tub, you whistled 
behind the plough, and the children 
trotted to and fro between us.”’ 

There was silence for a time as both 
wandered in fancy far back along the 
years. At length the husband said 
gently, almost sadly: 
that have 
path, 


‘*The riches 
‘ome, dear, will smooth the 
ope, for Danand Nell. And 
yet I cannot help but fear their happi- 
We 


cannot tell how much longer we may 


ness will not be as great as ours. 


be spared to guide them.”’ 

The twain were seated now upon 
the old settle that still stood beside 
the yawning fire-place. As he spoke 
their hands met in a long love clasp. 
Outside, sudden 
storms had arisen and the sky was 
veiled in deepest black. Low thunder 
rumblings heralded a keen, sharp 
lightning flash that for a moment 
seemed to blaze a path from the lit- 
tle black house straight to the gate- 
ways of heaven. 


one of summer’s 


So it proved for the grey-haired, 
warm-hearted lovers within. When 


anxious searchers found them next 
morning happy smiles still illumined 
their worn features and the blue mark 
of the lightning on their clasped 
hands told the story. 




















Mcunt Caesar. 


MT. CAESAR SEMINARY AND SWANZEY ACADEMY. 


By Chloe P. 


HIS institution was 
located in the beau- 
tiful valley of the 
Ashuelot river, 
near the base of 
Mount Caesar in 
the village of Swan- 

zey Centre. The building which was 
its home was surrounded by ample 
grounds, upon a wide and level street, 
at that time a part of the Greenfield 
stage road. The broad valley, through 
which flows the south branch of the 
Ashuelot river, is bounded by steep 
and nearly continuous ranges of hills, 
with ‘‘ grand old Monadnock"’ tow- 
ering beyond and above, forming the 
background of the view in the east. 
From the front, to the west, a short 
distance away, is Mount Caesar, ris- 
ing about a thousand feet above the 


Holbroe 


level of the sea, showing its bold and 
abrupt profile toward the south and 
the long slope to the north. Its side 
is partly clothed with forests, but here 
and there bare ledges show. 

The school was distant and secluded 
from the large business centres, for 
the Cheshire railroad was not com- 
pleted until May, 1848, five years, 
and the Ashuelot road was not built 
until 1850, seven years, after the 
opening of the seminary. 

The reunion, which is proposed to 
be held August 21, 1895, at Swanzey, 
of all the principals, assistant teach- 
ers, and students who have been con- 
nected with the institution, brings to 
mind many pleasant remembrances of 
its history. It seems fitting at this 
time to make some record of that his- 
tory, and of the men who gave their 
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thought to providing that opportunity for the up-building of character to the 
youth of the vicinity, by the instruction of, and contact with, persons of 
a high degree of culture and refinement and of 































firm moral and religious principles. Of the men 
who projected the institution, who gave of their 
means, or who patronized it, and by their appre- 
ciation aided the work, we would say with grati- 
tude that they were men of “ knowledge and wis- 
dom.’’ 

Mt. Caesar Seminary and Swanzey Academy 
was founded in 1843, seven years after the 

= » Keene academy was established, 





and seven years before the Ches- 
terfield academy was closed. 
Previous to this time the Uni- 
versalists of Cheshire county 





had no denominational school. 





M.E. Wright. | The liberal minded portion of 
| the inhabitants of 
tion should pos- the county had 
long felt the de- 


sirability of hav 


sess the advan- 
tage of thor- 





oughness com- ing a school es 





bined with the- tablished in their 


oretical and midst, where the 
practical in- course of instruc- 
struction, and, 
while the insti- 
tution was designed to be in 





no sense sectarian, its aim was 
to be to draw out the native 
faculties of the mind and fit 
its students, by a course of 








rigid discipline, to thnk and 
act in the great drama of life Rev. Joseph Barber. 
with credit to themselves and 

the generation in which they lived. A county 
convention of Universalists was called. and it 
was decided that a seminary should be established 





somewhere in Cheshire county, and that the town 
raising the most money by subscriptions from its 








inhabitants should be entitled to have the semin- %& ee J 





ary located in that town. The whole amount Edwin Guild 
being raised in the town of Swanzey, it was ac- 
cordingly located there. The clergymen and delegates from the various 


societies of Universalist connection in the county of Cheshire met accord- 








MT. CAESAR 
ing to previous notice in Swanzey on 
Wednesday, May 31, 1843, to con- 
sider the subject of the liberal school 
about to be founded in that place. 
The following preamble and resolu- 
tion were adopted: 

‘* WHEREAS, The Cheshire County 
of 
body, cannot act under the existing 


Association Universalists, as a 
circumstances in electing the proper 
officers to govern the Mt. Caesar in- 
stitute to 


Swanzey, therefore, 


about be established in 

‘*Resolved, That we recommend to 
the stockholders institution 
such measures as we believe best cal- 
the of 
the school, the legality of these meas- 


in said 


culated to promote interest 

ures to rest with the company.”’ 
The prepared 

tions, which, after being separately 


committee resolu- 
considered and amended, were adopt- 
ed as follows: 

‘*Resolved, That we recommend the 
following individuals as suitable per- 
of the Mt. 
Caesar Institute in conjunction with 
the 
other trustees as may be appointed 
by the stockholders: Rev. J. Barber, 
Swanzey; Rev. Wm. Cilley, Stod- 
dard; Thomas Little, Dr. 
Vine Porter, Walpole; Rev. T. Bar- 
ron, Winchester; P. Cressey, Ches- 
terfield; E. Dort, Surry ; Jonah Davis, 
Rev. C. Woodhouse, 
S. Slade. Jr., Esq., 
Alstead ; Elijah Sawyer, Esq., Keene ; 
Hon. Levi Fisk, Jaffrey; L. Martin, 
Richmond; Ivah Newton, Hinsdale; 
Chas. Carpenter, Troy; S. W. Day, 


sons to act as trustees 


directors of the same and such 


Nelson; 


Marlborough ; 
Westmoreland ; 


Gilsum; and such other persons as 
the trustees thus shall 
think proper to elect, not exceeding, 
with herein designated, the 
number of towns in Cheshire county.” 


appointed 


those 
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[The following is the list chosen: 
Hon. Elijah Carpenter, Col. Carter 
Whitcomb, Capt. 
Edward Amasa Aldrich, 
Esq., Isaac Stratton, Esq., Charles 
N. 


David Parsons, 


Goddard, 


Hills, Esq., and Israel Applin, 


of Swanzey; Rev. Stillman Clark, 
Jaffrey; Jonathan Robinson, Esq., 
Surry; Calvin May, Gilsum; Dan- 


forth Tyler, Richmond. } 

‘‘Resolved, That we recommend to 
the trustees of the Mt. Caesar Insti- 
tute, that they secure the services of 
such competent teachers as will give 
to the school a literary, scientific, and 
moral standing, second to none in the 
county, and worthy the patronage of 
the community at large. 

‘Resolved, That the clergymen in 
the Cheshire County Association of 
Universalists, with the trustees, be 
requested to use their exertions in 
procuring a subscription for the pur- 
chase of chemical, philosophical, and 
astronomical apparatus, and also a 
library for the use of Mt. Caesar In- 
stitute in Swanzey, said apparatus 
and library to be the property of the 
Universalist Association of the county 
of Cheshire.”’ 

The first meeting of the Swanzey 
Academy Association was held at the 
store of Benjamin Page in Swanzey, 
October 14, 1842, and was organized 
by choosing Col. Carter Whitcomb 
chairman, and Jerome Sawyer clerk. 

It appears the secretary’s 
report that there was no statute law 


from 


in the state of New Hampshire at that 
date whereby the stockholders in such 
an institution could organize into a 
corporate body. 

At a meeting held the seventh of 
January, 1843, Elijah Carpenter, Esq., 
was chosen treasurer and Col. Carter 
Whitcomb a committee to solicit sub- 
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View of Swanzey Centre, toward the North—Town House and Mt 


scriptions for erecting the building. 
Rev. Joseph Barber, Col. Carter Whit- 
comb, and C. N. Hills, Esq., were 
chosen a committee to draft resolu- 
tions of agreement and a code of by- 
laws for the regulation of Swanzey 
Academy Association. 

After the formation of the associa- 
tion it was voted that the institution 
take the name of ‘‘Mount Caesar 
Seminary and Swanzey Academy.”’ 
It appears from the records that the 
meetings were largely attended and 
that the members were enthusiastic 
in the cause of education, and through 
the combined efforts of the members 
quite a sum of money, labor, 
material were subscribed. 

The whole stock was taken by the 
following persons who became mem- 
bers of the association,—Elijah Car- 
penter, Esq., Benjamin Page, Paul F. 
Aldrich, Lorenzo R. Holbrook, Virgil 
Holbrook, David Whitcomb, Elijah C. 
Belding, Wyman Richardson, Ezra 
Emerson, Lyman Parker, Esq., Joseph 


and 


. Caesar Library Bui'ding. 


Leonard 
A rba 


Woodward, Amos Bailey 
Whitcomb, Isaac Stratton, Esq., 
Stearns, Roswell Whitcomb, Charles 
N. Hills, Esq., Amasa Aldrich, Esq., 
Daniel H. Holbrook, Rev. Joseph Bar- 


ber, Samuel Thompson, Jr., Zadoc L. 





Francis A. March, LL.D., L.H.D. 
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Taft, Giles Taft, Moses T. Thompson, 
Roswell S. Osgood, John Woodward, 
Jesse Thompson, Capt. Edward God- 
dard, Erasmus Marble, John Stratton, 
Robberts Hovey, Ezekiel Page, David 
Parsons, Phinehas Aldrich, Israel Ap- 
plin, Nathaniel Stanley. 

The building was completed and 
furnished with good philosophical, 
astronomical, and chemical apparatus, 
a cabinet of minerals, three hundred 
volumes for a library, and a little later 
with a piano-forte. 

September 13, 1843, the academy 
was opened for the admission of stu- 
dents under the instruction of Rev. 
L. J. Fletcher, principal, L. Winslow 
Blanchard, A. B., assistant principal, 
and Miss Fidelia Loveland, principal 
of the female department. 
used for the 
about twenty-five years. 


The building was 
school for 
Its teachers were persons of superior 
education and of a high moral char- 
acter, who brought to their work an 
enthusiasm that awakened in those 
under their care something very like 
their own,—a desire for knowledge 
for its own sake. 

The students came not only from 
the vicinity but from several different 
states in the Union. Here 
men could be fitted for college. 
itary drill 


young 
Mil- 
Persons 


was optional. 


desiring to teach received special 
training, and lectures were delivered 
upon different topics through the 
term. 

The lyceum was the great event, 
for which much preparation was 
made, to discuss the proposed ques- 
tion the gentlemen, while the 
ladies gave their attention to the edit- 
ing of a paper to be read the same 
evening. Here, Mr. Guild has 


said, ‘‘ we formed our ‘literary union’ 


by 


as 
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swords in the 
forum, alias the lyceum, which people 
are beginning to find out is one of the 
best educators. The practice I had 
in the old Swanzey lyceum of ‘ cut 
and parry’ has been very helpful to 
me. 


and measured our 


The school year sometimes 
closed with an exhibition, and one is 
recorded as consisting entirely of 
original exercises. 

At suitable seasons of the year the 
principal invited the whole school out 
for a walk. If to the top of Mount 
Caesar, the way up the long slope 
was taken, past the site of the first 
school-house in town, the old fort, and 
the old meeting-house. Minerals and 
botanical specimens were examined 
and collected, and the rocking-stone 
never failed to receive due attention. 
By the aid of a glass distant views of 
the surrounding country were seen. 
Rhetorical exercises have been held 
at these times. Another walk was 
out towards and across the railroad 
bridge to the sand-bank, so called, 
supposed to have been the locality of 
an Indian village. 

A most enchanting walk on an Oc- 
tober day was down the sandy road, 
over the hill-side, through woods of 
oak, maple, beech, and birch, whose 
brilliant foliage was aglow with the 
western sun, on through the pines, 
solemnly sighing, and whose resinous 
odor filled the air, to beautiful Swan- 
zey pond, whose waters, faithfully re- 
flecting each shadow cast upon its 
surface, are deep and pure and clear. 

This institution after many years 
of usefulness ceased to be patronized, 
as did many similar ones in the state, 
when the larger towns and cities es- 
tablished public high schools, which 
supplied their place. 

Among those connected with the 
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George Carpenter. Charles 


J. Q. A. McCollester, A. M., 


e A. Whitcomb. 
school in one way or another during 
its existence are the following promi- 
nent men and women of whom por- 
traits and brief biographical sketches 
are given: 


Rey. Joseph Barber, born in Au- 
gust, 1801, in Heath, Mass., studied 
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. Barker. 


and practised medicine for a time, but 
became a minister, preaching to the 
He 
Mt. 
He was activeiy 


Universalist society in Swanzey. 
was one of the first trustees of 
Caesar Seminary. 
engaged in the temperance cause, 


and his earnest lectures on the sub- 
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ject produced a most salutary effect 
upon the community. He otherwise 
served the people most faithfully. 
Rev. L. J. Fletcher, D. D., the first 
principal, was born in Alstead, 1818, 
and was a man highly endowed with 
physical, mental, and spiritual gifts. 
He 


thorough 


became by his own efforts a 
English scholar, and was 
profoundly interested in natural 
He 


was a popular administrator of the 


science and Biblical literature. 


school for nearly two years, when he 
settled in Brattleboro, Vt., as pastor 
of the Universalist church. He died 
in Franklin, Mass., in 1884. 

A. M.., 


Fletcher. 


Blanchard, 
with Mr. 
won laurels as a 


Lemuel was 


He 
teacher and disci- 


assistant 


the rare 
faculty of inspiring the right spirit 


plinarian, and possessed 
in the students who came under his 
charge. He departed this life at his 
old home in Whitingham, Vt., at the 
age of thirty-six. He is remembered 
as pure in heart, scholarly, and es- 
pecially attractive in mien and per- 
sonal qualities. 

Francis A. March was born in Mil- 


bury, Mass., October 25, 1825; A. B., 


at Amherst, 1845; taught at Mt. 
Caesar, 1845; professor at Lafayette 
college, 1857-1895; LL. D., Prince- 


ton, 1870; L. H. D., Columbia, 1887; 
president American Philological As- 
Modern 


sociation, 1873; president 


Language Association, succeeding 


James Russell Lowell, Pro- 
March been styled the 


Skeat of America, and is one of its 


ISQI. 
fessor has 
foremost Anglo-Saxon scholars and 
comparative philologists of the time. 
He has been the author of a number 
of valuable works on the subject of 
language and literature. 


Rev. John S. Lee, D. D., was born 
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in Vernon, Vt. He early evinced an 
ardent thirst for knowledge and an 
intense love of books. His memory 
of dates and events was remarkable. 
He immediately assumed the charge 
of Mt. Seminary after his 
graduation from Amherst college in 
1845. Here he taught in 1845-46. 
He was ordained pastor of the West 
Brattleboro 


Caesar 


Universalist church in 
June, and in September, 1847, fol- 
lowing, he took charge of Melrose 
He has travelled much. 
Since 1869 he has held the position 
of professor of ecclesiastical history 
and Biblical archaeology in the theo- 
logical school of the St. Lawrence 
university, Canton, N. Y. 

Prof. H. A. Pratt was born in 
Shutesbury, Mass., January 21, 1819. 
Having fitted for college at Franklin 
academy, Shelburne Falls, Mass., he 
entered at Amherst in 1845, graduat- 
ing in the class of 1848. 


academy. 


He taught 
in Shelburne Falls academy the same 
year, and subsequently followed teach- 
ing as a profession. He was assistant 
teacher in Mt. Caesar Seminary in 
1845. He now lives in Gill, Mass. 

Caroline Lovisa Southgate, born at 
Bridgewater, Vt., educated at Green 
Mountain Liberal Institute, South 
Woodstock, Vt., was assistant teacher 
at Mt. Caesar in 1857, and has taught 
successfully elsewhere. In 1861 she 
married Hon. Hosea W. Parker, of 
Claremont. 

M. E. Wright, A. M., graduated 
at Dartmouth college in 1850, and 
followed teaching for a few years. 
He was principal of the Mt. Caesar 
Seminary in the fall of 1852 


He 


and the 


spring of 1853. now lives in 
Marlborough. 
Rev. S. H. McCollester, D. D., of 


Marlborough, became a student under 
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Hor. Carroll 0. Wright. 


Dr. Fletcher and Mr. Blanchard. In 
1853 he assumed the duties of princi- 
pal of the school and pastor of the 
Universalist church, preaching both 
at West Swanzey and at the academy. 
His education and natural ability are 
of a high order, and his faithful efforts 
in the cause won respect and honor 
from all. He was connected with the 
school longer than any other teacher. 
He has since travelled much in for- 
eign lands, been author of books, cor- 
respondent of various journals, presi- 
dent of Buchtel college, Akron, Ohio, 
and a successful minister of the gospel. 

Mrs. S. H. McCollester, ”ée¢ Sophia 
F. Knight, of Dummerston, Vt., be- 
came preceptress when her husband 
took charge of the school. She had 
been a successful teacher at Melrose 
academy, Vt., and was well fitted by 
education, experience, and her many 
womanly graces to fill the position 
acceptably. 

Edwin Guild, born in Bethel, Vt., 
October 24, 1829, was educated in 
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Walpole. He has taught in the pub- 
lic schools of Danville and Stockholm, 
N. Y., Newfane and Dover, Vt., Fitz- 
william, Walpole, and Winchester. 
He was assistant to Mr. McCollester 
at Mt. Caesar Seminary. Since 1863 
he has been a farmer, though he 
remains a student and teacher still. 


Burrill Porter, Jr. 


J.Q. A. McCollester, A. M., M.D., 
was an assistant at one time in Mt. 
Caesar Seminary. He afterwards 
became a physician, practising for 
twenty years in Ayer, Mass., with 
eminent success, and then removed 
to Waltham, Mass., where he has 
had an extensive practice, and is 
still devoted to his profession. He 
was a surgeon in our Civil War, 
making a brilliant record. 

Mrs. D. L. M. Cummings, of Swan- 
zey, teacher of music, 1854-55, now 
Mrs. Eliza W. Taylor, of Windsor, 
Vt. 

Burrill Porter, Jr., was born in 
Charlestown, February 22, 1832, and 
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was a 
1856. 


graduate of Dartmouth in 
He taught in the academies 
of Canaan, Alstead, and Swanzey, 
and the public schools of Cleveland 
and Fostoria, Ohio. 
principal of the high 
Braintree and Attleboro, Mass., and 
since 1879 he has filled many offices 
of importance in Attleboro, and been 
representative to the general court 
of Massachusetts. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, A. M., 
LL. D., born in Dunbarton, July 25, 
1840, was assistant to Mr. Porter in 
the spring of 1860. 


He has been 


schools of 


He enlisted in the 
Fourteenth New Hampshire Volun- 


teers, September, 1862, on the quota 





George W. Gay. 


from Swanzey, and was made second 
lieutenant of Company C, October; 
adjutant, in December, 1863 ; colonel, 
in December, 1864; resigned, March, 
1865. Admitted to the bar at Keene, 
October, 1865; began practice in Bos- 
ton, August, 1867; elected to Massa- 
chusetts senate, 1871 and 1872; ap- 
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pointed chief of Massachusetts bu- 
reau of statistics of labor, May, 1873; 
United States commissioner of labor, 
June, 1885; in charge of the United 
States census since October, 1893. 

Gardner C. Hill, M. D., was born in 
Winchester, in 1827; educated at Ches- 
terfield and Saxton’s River academies 
and at Mt. Caesar Seminary, where 
he was assistant and pupil in 1852. In 
1857 he was principal of the Winches- 
ter high school. He attended medical 
lectures at Harvard college and Cas- 
tleton, Vt., and practised ten years 
at Warwick, Mass. He removed to 
Keene in 1867, and has been twenty 
years on the board of education, 
served as county commissioner, mem- 
the 
board of health, as city and county 
physician, and on the medical staff 
of the Elliot city hospital. 

George W. Gay, A. M., M.D., the 
principal of this seminary in the fall 
of 1864, was born in Swanzey; 


ber of the common council, on 


edu- 
cated there and at Bernardston, and 





Charles Holbrook. 
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Harvard medical school. 
practised medicine since 1868 in Bos- 


ton, and has been visit- 
ing surgeon to the city 
hospital since 1872. He 
is consulting surgeon to 
the St. Elizabeth hospi- 
tal and the Elliot city 


Johin S. Lee. 

Rev. Freeman A. Jackson 
hospital at Keene, a 
trustee of Boston Den- 
tal college, and instruc- 
tor in surgery at the 
Harvard medical school. 

George Carpenter, a 


student in 1843, was born in Swan- 
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zey, September 13, 1828; went to Cal- 
352, and returned in 1855; 


married Lucy Jane Whit- 
comb, June 14, 1864. He 
was elected to the Nev 
Hampshire house of rep- 
resentatives in 1877, and 
has also been the candi- 





Webber % hy (Fi aks 


N. H. Richardso 

George W. Oliver. 
date for several high of- 
fices. He bought Mt. 
Caesar Seminary build- 
ing in 1866, and with 
characteristic generos- 
ity gave it to the Mt. 


Caesar Library association in 1885. 
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Charles Holbrook, of San Fran- 
cisco, was born in Swanzey, educated 
at Mt. Caesar Seminary and at the 
public schools of Springfield, Mass., 
and then learned the trade of machin- 
ist. He went to California in 1850, 
where he engaged in the mercantile 
business, first in Sacramento and later 





Charles F. Kingsbury 


M. 0. 


in San Francisco. He is president 
of the incorporated company of Hol- 
brook, Merrill & Stetson, and is its 
financial manager. He has become 


a leading merchant of the United 
States. 
Alonzo A. Ware, a student, was 
and lived in Swanzey all his 
He was teacher, superintend- 
ent of schools, farmer, and land sur- 
veyor. He was a deacon of the Con- 
gregational church and president of 
the Security Savings bank at the 
time of his death in 1895. 
of undoubted integrity. 
Charles F. Kingsbury, M. D., a 
student, also attended school at West 
Brattleboro, Vt., and for three years 


born 
life. 


A man 
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at Norwich university. He studied 
medicine and received his diploma in 
1855. He was in active practice till 
1889, when he retired. He now gives 
his attention to counsel cases only. 
George K. Harvey, a student, was 
born and lives in Surry, where he has 
held the offices of town clerk, select- 
man, town treasurer, and representa- 
tive, and has been a state senator. 
Mrs. Louisa B. Wright, #ée Ran- 
dall, attended Mt. Caesar Seminary 
in 1851, and afterwards studied Latin 
and French with Miss Julia k. Hall 
at Keene. She taught successfully 
in Richmond and Swanzey, and in 
1855 married Dr. S. G. Wright, of 
Winchester. 


They removed to Gill, 





H. H. Metcalf. 
Mass., where Dr. Wright died in 
1861. She subsequently taught in 


Westmoreland, Troy, and Marlbor- 
ough, Corning City, Kansas, and is 
now principal of the high school in 
Seneca, Kansas. 

Hon. Charles I. Barker, student in 


1845, was born in Westmoreland, 
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June 4, 1826, and educated at Keene 
and Swanzey academies. In 1846 
he entered the Cheshire Republican 
office, in Keene, to learn the printing 
business, and worked at his trade in 
Newport, N. H., Barre, Vt., Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Hamilton, Ohio, until 
1853, when he became editor of the 
Gazette, of Burlington, Iowa. In 
1293 he was elected member of the 

















Mrs. S. H. M;:Collester. 
Mrs. D. L. M. Comings. 
legislature, which position he now 
holds. 

Lemuel F. Long, student in 1851, 
went around Cape Horn to California 
in 1853. He is an extensive raiser 
of hops in Mendocino county. He 
has been chairman of the board of 
supervisors, in 1878-’79 he was a 
member of the legislature, and has 
filled other positions of trust, and 


“a 9 


Mrs. L. B. Wright. 
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well merited the confidence reposed 
in him by his fellow citizens. 
Nathan Henry Richardson, a stu- 
dent, born in Swanzey, May 31, 1823, 
went to Athol, Mass., to live, March 
1844. He married Martha Ann 
Barber, of Marlbero, Mass., May 31, 
1849; has lived in Fitchburg, Mass., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and agaiu settled in 
Athol, and is now engaged in build- 


>2 
<3) 


Mrs, Augusta E. Pierce, 
Mrs. Hosea W. Parker. 
ing and perfecting 

machines. 


rattan-working 


George W. Oliver, Esq., student 
in 1854, was born in Swanzey. After 
teaching three years, he was engaged 
in a prosperous business in New York 
city for many years. Removing to 
Syracuse, N. Y., he built up a lage 
manufacturing industry, employing 


several hundred people. He retired 
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three years ago, and has travelled in 
the United States and Europe. 

Truman Jackson, of Swanzey, was 
drafted into a New York regiment, 
wounded in the Battle of the Wilder- 
ness, sent to Andersonville prison, 
and died there. 

Irvine A. Whitcomb, of the firm of 
Raymond & Whitcomb, is a former 
resident of Swanzey and a student 

He first 
I,awrence, 


at Mt. Caesar Seminary. 


located in business in 
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public, Dover Press, Manchester Union, 
and People and Patriot. He was the 
founder and for some time the edi- 
tor and publisher of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY. 

John J. Holbrook, born in Swan- 
zey, 10, 1844; studied at 


December 


Mt. Caesar Seminary, Leland and 
Gray seminary, Keene high school, 
and Colby academy, and received the 
degree of 
in 1872. 


A. B. at Brown university 
He finished the theological 





Mass. Thence he went to Boston, 
where he soon became a member of 
the firm of which he is now principal 
manager. This firm arranges excur- 
sions to many points of interest. 

H. H. Metcalf was a student here 
in 1861. He studied law, graduating 
from the law department of Michigan 
university in 1865, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1866, but soon after 
entered upon journalism, and was in 
that business for nearly thirty years, 


as editor of the White Mountain Re- 


course at Newton seminary in 1875, 
and was instructor in natural science 
and mathematics during the ensuing 
two years. He received the degree 
of A. M. from Brown university in 
1876. He afterwards followed the 
profession of a civil engineer till his 
death at Keene, March 24, 1884. 
The following named were among 
the teachers and assistants at the 
school: L. F. W. Peirce, A. B., prin- 
cipal; Miss Frances A. Haven, pre- 
ceptress and teacher of music; Miss 
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Catherine D. Conant, preceptress; 
Miss Julia Haven, teacher in the or- 
namental department; F. M. Crosby, 
assistant; S. W. Horton, teacher of 
penmanship; W. W. Guild, teacher 
of penmanship; Miss Ann I. Tilden, 
assistant; Miss E. D. Knight, assist- 
ant; Miss J. L. Emerson, assistant 
and pupil; Miss H. A. Thompson, 
assistant and pupil; W. S. Myers, 
assistant and pupil. 

If space permitted, we should be 
pleased to present, as we might easily 
do, the creditable career of a much 
larger number of 
the students at 
old Mt. Caesar. | 

On May 14, | 
1880, the ladies of 
Swanzey formed | 





the association, which since that time 
has been known as the Mt. Caesar 
Union Library Association, whose ob- 
ject was the formation and perpetua- 
tion of a public library in Swanzey, 
for the purpose of promoting general 
intelligence, a pure literature, and 
good morals among the citizens. 

Mrs. Rebecca R. Belding was the 
first president of this association, and 
gave her best and untiring efforts for 
its success. It has been almost en- 
tirely under the control of the ladies 
from its first inception and formation 
until the present time. 
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May 16, 1885, George Carpenter, 
of Swanzey, having previously pur- 
chased the Mt. Caesar Seminary 
building and lot of the stockholders, 
made a gift to the library associa- 
tion of the building for the use of a 
library. The deed of gift is itself 
unique. One of the provisions is 
that ‘‘as long as the United States 
remain free and independent the boys 
of the neighborhood shall have the 
right, unmolested, to ring the bell on 
each succeeding Fourth of July.’’ 

The bell of Mt. Caesar Seminary, 
which still does 
duty for the libra- 
ry association, was 
a gift from Benja- 
min Page. Esq., of 
Swauzey, in the 


EY Centers 


yon 
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early days of the institution. The 
building was repaired and furnished 
through the generous contributions 
of the students of old Mt. Caesar Sem- 
inary and others interested in the 
cause of education, most of whom 
were natives of Swanzey. 

The Mt. Caesar Library Associa- 
tion has been formed about fifteen 
years, and is in successful operation, 
at the present time having nearly two 
thousand volumes. The association 
has also a permanent fund of about 
$2,200 for the care of the building 
and the running expenses of the same. 
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The lower floor of the building is 
used for a cloak-room, reception-room, 
kitchen. The 
second floor contains the library, and 
the old military drill hall is used by 
the an antiquarian 
hall, and contains about one thousand 
articles of 


dining-room and 


association for 


‘*ve olden time,’’ many of 
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which are curious as well as valuable 
for their age and quaintness. 

While the building is no longer 
used for a school, yet the ideal pur- 
pose for which it was built is not 
materially departed from, for it is the 
home of books and the resort of those 
seeking ‘‘ knowledge and wisdom.”’ 
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By H. H. Hanson. 


Clear and peaceful were thy waters 


Gently rippling in the breeze, 
As across the lake it wafted 
Sweet perfume of forest trees. 


Down old Ossipee the shadows 
Chase each other to the shore. 


Far away the Autumn sunlight 
Dimly tints Chocorua. 


Fair and beautiful the picture 
‘Neath the bright September skies 
Winnipesaukee, queen of waters, 


Sleeping, in the valley lies. 


Changed the scene; next day the tempest 
Bursts in fury down the vale. 


White-capped billows foam and tumble, 
Driven by the rushing gale. 


Storm clouds whirl in wild confusion 
Hiding bold Chocorua’s peak. 

Faintly show the cold gray ledges 
On old Whiteface, bare and bleak. 


Thunders roll in ceaseless crashes 
From the black and inky west. 

All is wild and deaf’ning tumult 
Where before was peace and rest. 
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CONTINUE! 


[Illustrated from photographs 


By Fohn C. 





Ss 





F ISSN HIS picture of cot- 
i\\ EE 


ton pickers, Dray- 





ton'’s plantation, 
shows the contra- 
bands at work. 
The name of Dray- 


(\FOTTITIT SISO. 





ton brings to mind 
an incident of the bombardment of 
Port Royal that had many counter- 
parts in many of the southern states 
during the war. The commander of 
the rebel forces on that occasion was 
a General Drayton, and on the Union 
side was his brother, Captain Percival 
Drayton, commander of one of the 
vessels Of Dupont’s fleet, whose guns 


wv He 


nry P. Moore, Concord, N. H.] 
Linehan. 


were literally raining shells on the 
house in which he was born and 
against troops commanded by his 
brother. 

At the headquarters of Company 
B, Third regiment, the officer on the 
left is Capt. H. H. Ayer who went 
from Penacook. In the center is 
Lieut. A. J. Fogg, and on the right 
is Lieut. Tom Jackson. Ayer went 
out as first lieutenant of Company B. 
He was a brave man and a good 
officer, was wounded at Wagner and 
killed in one of the battles before 
Richmond in 1864. His body was 
brought home and buried in Pena- 








Cotton Pickers—Drayton's Plantation, 





———< 
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Headquarters, Company 


cook. The stack of guns, sword and 
fe) 
the 


ground, denote the character of the 


drum, with shells in the fore- 


business in which they were then 
engaged. 
moted from 


Lieutenant Fogg was pro- 
the ranks for bravery 
Lieu- 
tenant Jackson resides in New York. 


and now resides in Exeter. 





B—Captain Ayers, Lieutenants Fogg and Jackson. 


A group of the line officers of the 
Third New Hampshire shows on the 
left, sitting on the drum, Captain 
Henderson, and on his left sit Lieu- 


tenants Miles and Cody, Captains 
Donohoe, Carleton, Emmons, and 


Wiggin, and Chaplain Henry Hill. 
Bandmaster Ingalls is on the right 





Line Officers, Third N. H. 
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Headquarters, Company H—Captain Maxwell. 


and in the rear two of the three stand- 
ing are Adjutant Hill and Captain 
Maxwell. Carleton ! 
1862, he had just 
furlough to New 
Hampshire, went into the action at 
James island on the 16th of the same 
month. 


Poor Captain 
June, 
returned from a 


Early in 


He was struck by a solid 
shot which mangled one of his legs, 
necessitating an amputation of the 
limb, from the effect of which, after 
lingering in terrible agony, he died 
onthe same day. Hewas from Farm- 


ington and was the first commis- 
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sioned officer in the Third 
to meet death on the field. 
The post in Farmington was 
named in his honor. He was 
the leader of the Farmington 
band before the war and his 
son is the leader of the pres- 
ent band there. Chaplain 
Henry Hill was from Man- 
chester and of the Method- 
ist denomination. None of 
the survivors of the Third 
can think of him but with 
sentiments of respect, for he 
performed faithfully not only 
the sacred duties of his office 
but also the additional duties imposed 
upon him of looking after the express 
and mail business of the regiment. 
He was a kind hearted man and very 
often on the march gave evidence of 
this trait by giving the drummer boys 
a: * Ee” He returned 
to Manchester at the close of the war, 


on his horse. 


dying soon after. 

Here we have another view of the 
lieutenants’ quarters, Company H, 
Third regiment, Lieutenant Maxwell 
taking it easy on his camp stool. 
This is followed by a tent crew of 


A Tent Crew of Company K 
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Company K, one private, three cor- 
porals, and a sergeant, all good look- 
ing faces, with eyes well to the front. 
The pipe, it will be noticed, is as 
essential a part of their equipments 
as the guns or bayonets stacked close 
by. Coffee and tobacco, as well as 
the bullet and shell, played their 
part, which was no minor one, in the 
civil war, and although the writer 
has had no personal experience with 
the use of the weed, he is well aware, 





In Memory of 


that it was often 
both meat and drink to the tired and 
hungry volunteer. 

The view of the cemetery at Hil- 
ton Head is a forcible reminder of an 
enemy more potent bullet or 
thinned the 
ranks of the Third before it faced the 
foe on the battle field. Malaria was 
the great curse of the sea coast, as all 


from observation, 


than 


shell—disease, which 


know who served there and who feel 
its evil effects to this day. 
The head board in the foreground 
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of the view of the cemetery recalls a 
mournful episode of the terrible storm 
encountered when going around Hat- 
teras, on the way to Port Royal. A 
paper, giving a description of this 
event, was prepared by the writer 
for the Boston Journal in 1893, and 
from this, which was published in its 
series of war stories, the following is 
copied. 

After giving an account of the 
departure of the fleet from Fortress 


Amasee Niles. 


Monroe the writer rounds up the end 
of the first day at sea, by saying: 
‘*The hour was late when I turned 
in, down two stories, next to the tem- 
porary hospital, and were it not for 
the imperative call of Morpheus, I 
believe I would have staid on deck 
all night. Some of the poor fellows 
One of 
them was already in a high fever, at 
times out of his head. 


by my side were very ill. 


He was but a 
boy, barely seventeen years of age, 
and it was pitiful to hear him call in 
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his delirium, for his mother. At 
other times he would burst out sing- 
ing the hymns he had so often sung at 
home. One, in particular, he was 
forever singing—‘‘ Greenville,’’ and I 
never hear it now but the whole 
scene, like a picture, comes back to 
me—the bunks, three high, with an 
alley between, and completely filling 
the space between decks, the dim 
lights, the foul air, the pitching of 
the vessel, the creaking of the tim- 
bers, the clank of the machinery, the 
chaffing and joking of the well, the 
complaints of the unfortunate sea 
sick, and the moans of the poor fever 
stricken boy by my side 
The second day out and the night 
following were like the preceding, 
pleasant and agreeable, but, though 
the dreaded Hatteras was passed, 
there was a change on the evening of 
the third day, a terrible storm arose, 
whose memories will never be forgot- 
ten by those who were for three days 
at its mercy. By midnight it was 
impossible to stand, sit, or lie still. 
The whistling of the wind, which 
shrieked like a legion of demons, the 
creaking of cordage and timber, the 
pitching and rolling of the heavily 
laden steamer, the swash of the great 
waves against its sides, and the con- 
stant clank, clank, clank of the great 
walking beam, as well as the fear of 
what might happen, kept us all 
awake, and, as if to make it more 
frightful still, the poor delirious boy 
was singing ‘‘ Greenville’’ 





at the top 
of his voice, his feelings seeming to 
be in harmony with the storm, which 
howled and screamed like a thousand 
locomotives. 

“The experience of that night will 
never be forgotten by those who sur- 
vive. There was no lull in the storm 


on the day following. To those who 
had courage to go on deck, the ocean 
had the appearance of an immense 
caldron, boiling, hissing, roaring, 
rising, falling, accompanied by the 
wind which blew like a hurricane, 
obliging all to hang on to rope or 
mast for dear life. . . . Night 
brought no cessation of the storm. 
The portholes, which were usually 
left open in order to supply us with 
fresh air, were now closed, screwed 
up tight, and to add to our misery 
the air was indescribably foul in con- 
sequence. All were utterly discour- 
aged but the sick boy, who was still 
in a high fever, seemed if anything 
to gain strength. Above the moans 
of the seasick, the roar of the waves, 
and the regular clank of the machin- 
ery, which was ever at work, arose 
his voice singing ‘ Greenville.’ 

“Completely tired out I finally fell 
asleep, only to be awakened by a 
rush of waters and the yells of those 
around me. Fora moment I thought 
we were going to the bottom, for it 
seemed as if the vessel had been 
swamped. I was not alone in this 
opinion, for some were praying, 
thinking their last hour had come, 
but we regained our courage on 
ascertaining the cause of the trouble. 
One of the bulls-eyes, which had 
been simply closed without being 
screwed up, had been burst open 
by an immense wave which had 
almost capsized the ship, and 
through this aperture came in an 
immense quantity of water, nearly 
drowning us out, as well as nearly 
frightening us to death, before we 
found out the cause. 


‘‘Although the danger was over, 
sleep was out of the queston. The 
old, familiar sounds of the tempest, 
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the creaking of the timbers, and the 
steady, monotonous action of the ma- 
chinery were still heard, but some- 
thing was missing. I turned around 
and faced the bunk on which the 
singer was lying, but his voice was 
still. I raised myself up on my 
elbow, and by the dim light of the 
lamp I could see his white face and 
outstretched arms, dead ; poor fellow, 
his troubles were over, and ‘Green- 


ville’ is never heard but the sad 
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Captain Dow, the officer of the day, 
wanted to have the body consigned 
to the waves, but he protested against 
it and succeeded in bringing it safely 
to shore, where on November 9, 1861, 
it was buried in the regimental ceme- 
tery The iascription on the head- 
board gives the name of the poor 
boy, who died during the storm, the 
first Union volunteer buried on South 
Carolina soil : 

‘‘In Memory of Amasee Niles, 





Domino!” 


memories of that night are brought 
fresh to my mind.’ 

The day after this was published 
Perry Kittridge, the well-known 
druggist of Concord, came into the 
office of the writer, and asked him if 
he knew the boy’s name; he was told 
that he did not not. Mr. Kittridge 
said his name was Niles, and that 
he remembered the circumstance 
well; the boy died two or three 
days before we landed. He, Kit- 
tridge, was the hospital steward ; 


Pvt. Co. G., 3d N. H. V., died Nov. 
g, 1861.”’ 

‘*Domino!’’ should properly be the 
title of this illustration, and the par- 
ties engaged in the game are Captains 
Wiggin and Emmons. Captain Dono- 
hoe, leaning against the tent, looks on 
with a quizzical expression on his face, 
and with shoulder braced against 
the stately palmetto stands Captain 
Henderson. Here, as in most of the 
views, the pipe or cigar are ever in 
sight. This is a typical camp scene, 
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Typical Volunteers—Seventy-Ninth Highlanders. 


away back in the halcyon days of 
1861. 

For a wonder the group next in 
in order the 
it, for out 
of seven persons but three are smok- 
ing. vary the 
With 


one exception all are in appearance 


are not in line with 


figures in those preceding 


Perhaps the others 
use of the weed by chewing it. 


just on the verge of manhood,—a vig- 


orous manhood too. Who they are 
cannot even be conjectured, but they 


look like the Seventy-Ninth High- 


landers, for all are wearing Glen- 
ys 4 
garry caps. There is not a weak 


face among the lot, all being un- 
usually fine specimens of the Union 
volunteers. A most determined and 
manly looking figure is that of the 


oldest of the squad, standing back 





Drayton Mansion. 
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against the tent with his left hand on 
his hip. The only bearded man in 
the crowd, and an honest, boyish face, 
is that of the young fellow on the left 
with hands clasped on his knees. 

Plantation,’’ 
referred to, was the home of the confed- 


‘* Drayton’s already 
erate commander and the birthplace 
of his brother, Captain Percival Dray- 
ton of the Union Navy. The broth- 
ers fought on opposite sides in the 
battle of Port Royal, one defending, 

[To B 
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By 

Harlan P. Amen, the newly elected 
principal of the Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, is the sixth to hold that office in 
the one hundred and fourteen years of 
the famous old school’s history, and, 
unlike any of his predecessors, is a 
Mr. Amen 
was born at Sinking Springs, High- 


graduate of the school. 


land county, O., in 1853, 
to in 
where for four years he was class- 
chum, and rival of William 
De Witt Hyde, the brilliant presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College, who was 


and came 


Exeter as a ‘“‘prep”’ 1871, 


mate, 
the first to congratulate his victori- 


Mr. Amen, in 
his senior year, carried of the Gor- 


ous room-mate when 


don scholarship of $120, one of the 
richest’ trophies at the school’s dis- 
posal. It was said at the time that 
both Mr. Amen and Dr. Hyde were 
exactly equal in standing, and that 
the faculty the former the 
beneficiary because he was the more 
Certainly Mr. Amen was a 


made 


needy. 
poor boy when he went to Exeter. 
Before coming East he had enjoyed 
for two years the privilege of the 
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the other attacking the home of 
their fathers, not an uncommon 
occurrence during the Civil war. 


The troopers in the background are 
undoubtedly a squad of the First 
Massachusetts Cavalry. ‘Three of the 
colored sisters are having their ‘‘ pic- 
ters’’ taken. The one in the fore- 
ground can almost be heard saying, 
‘*George Washington, cum rite heah, 
heah’s a gemman knows yoh fada, 
shuah.”’ 


E CONTINUED. | 


S NEW PRINCIPAL. 
H. Moses. 
High school at Portsmouth, O. 


Then, finding it necessary to earn 
some he became a clerk in 


Bookstore, 


money, 
the Valley 
and 


wholesale 
establishment, the pro- 
prietor of which was Capt. W. W. 
Reilly. Here he kept the books 
and acted ‘stock boy.’’ An 
incident that happened during his 


a 
retail 


as 
experience as bookkeeper was the 


burning down of the store. 
Amen 


Young 
the first at the 
fire, and his presence of mind saved 


was among 
the books, for which service his em- 
ployer presented him his first watch. 
He was studying at every oppor- 
tunity during his clerkship, and was 
much encouraged in his ambition for 
an education by his former principal 
of the high school, as well as by an 
Episcopal minister and a physician 
of his native town. At length he left 
the store and went to Boston, intend- 
ing to prepare for college either at 
the Boston Latin school or at Exe- 
ter. He carried letters from his 
former employer, Captain Reilly, to 


Dr. Shurtliff, 


ex-mayor of Boston 
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Harlan 


and secretary of the faculty of the 
Harvard Medical school, by whose 
advice he went to Exeter. There 
he found himself with only $35 in 
his pocket, but he obtained various 
employment, including tutoring, etc., 
and was able to support himself, and 
even to lay by $75 in his last year, the 
year he won the Gordon scholarship. 

From Exeter he went to Harvard, 
where he and Hyde were still room- 
mates, both graduatlng in 1879. 
That same year Mr. Amen, deter- 
mined upon teaching as a career, 





P. Amen, 


went to Riverview, a military school 
at Poughkeepsie, New York, where 
he remained until called to Exeter. 
His success at Poughkeepsie was 
marked from the first, and he leaves 
the school with an enrollment greater 
than it ever before enjoyed and with 
a reputation and a prestige second 
to none among fitting schools. Mr. 
Amen has spent much time abroad, 
and a close study of the great public 
schools of England, Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and St. Paul’s, was carried 
on during a four months absence in 








¢ 





1892, at which time he also visited 
a number of the leading secondary 
schools on the Continent. The bear- 
ing of this investigation upon his 
work at Exeter is evident, and from 


Mudgett, both of Tamworth. 
Oct. 3, Blaisdell to 
Hannah both of 


Henry 


1792, 
Nickerson, Tam- 
worth. 

Oct. 11, 1792, Jabez Hatch to Molly 
Blaisdell, both of Tamworth. 

Nov. 15, 1 Robert Smart of 
Dorothy Philbrick, of 





792, 
Ossipee to 
Tamworth. 
March 10, 1793, James Stevenson 
to Mary Remick, both of Tamworth. 
March 21, 1793, Tufton Mason to 
Sarah Gilman, both of Tamworth. 





May 5, 1793, Samuel Harris to 
H Mary Cranfield, both of Sandwich. 
Nov. 21, 1793, Isaiah Jewell to 


Abigail Alley, both of Tamworth. 
Jan. 8, 1794, John Cotton of Wolfe- 

borough to Betsy Allen of Tamworth. 
Feb. 9, 1794, Israel Folsom to Eliza- 


— 


beth Dow, both of Tamworth. 

June 1, 1794, John Drake to Polly 
Leavitt, both of Effingham. 

June 8, 1894, Joseph Maloon to 
Nancy Lamprey, both of Effingham. 
ii July 6, 1794, West W. Sampson to 
Rebecca Fowler, both of Tamworth. 
Oct. 5, 1794, Wiggin Taylor to 
Mary Abbot, both of Tamworth. 
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plans already on foot as a result of 
Mr. Amen’s accession to the faculty, 
‘*the Rugby of America’’ is looking 
forward to a larger and nobler useful- 


ness. 


COPY OF RECORD OF MARRIAGES BY REV. SAMUEL HID- 
DEN FROM 1792-1837 

On September 12, 1792, Rev. Samuel Hidden was ordained pastor of the church at Tamworth. The cere- 

mony took place at the now famous “ Ordination Rock * Mr. Hidden was eminent among the pioneer clergy 

of Av an uring his long period cf service d l vered no less than 1 sermons. While he was pastor 

at Tamworth soz united with his cl h and 5% pastors and teachers went out fromit. The following copy 
of his marriage rec wd is of historic va'ue as well as local interest.—Ed } 

1792, Simeon Keniston to Mary Oct. 29, 1794, Daniel Dow to Eliza 


Moulton, both of Tamworth. 

Nov. 20, 1794, Timothy White to 
Elizabeth French, both of Ossipee. 

Oct. 4, 1794, David Gilman ‘uo 
Esther Low, both of Tamworth. 

Oct. 23, 1794, Humphrey Fowler 
to Nancy Mason, both of Tamworth. 
1794, Ezekiel James to 
Susanna Head, both of Benton. 


Dec. 30, 


Jan. 28, 1795, Christopher Sanborn 
of Sanbornton to Susanna Mason of 
Tamworth. 

March 7, 1796, Abner Moulton to 
Mary Seavey, both of Tamworth. 

Oct. 9, 1796, John Fowler, Jr., to 
Miriam Gordon, both of Tamworth. 

Nov. 22, 1796, John Simpson to 
Sally Palmer, both of Effingham. 

Feb. 28, 1797, John Blake to Su- 
sanna Frost, both of Moultonborough. 

April 26, 1797, Gilman Heilton to 
Polly Mason, both of Tamworth. 
William 


to Abigail Gilman, both of 


April 20, 1797, Remick 
Tam- 
worth. 
April 30, 1797, John Bean to Betsey 
Weed, both of Sandwich. 
Abner Blaisdell to Louis 
Sherman, both of Tamworth. 


Aug. 3, 
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Aug. 3, 1797, Jacob Merry to Abi- 
gail Gunnett, both of Tamworth. 

Aug. 27, 1797, David Colcord, Jr., 
to Rebecca Smart, both of Tamworth. 

Sept. 19, 1797, Luther Rice of Con- 
way to Polly Atkins of Sandwich. 

Oct. 1, 1797, Capt. Tristram Capo 
of Tuftonborough to Susanna Hill. 

Oct. 12, 1797, Richard Shepherd of 
Holderness to Wid. Abagail Gilman 
of Tamworth. 
1797, Stephen Palmer to 
Dolly Dearborn, both of Effingham. 

Feb. 28, 1798, Isaiah Rogers of 
Plymouth to Mahitable Bradbury of 
Moultonborough. 

May 13, 1798, John Rollins to Polly 
Meader, both of Tamworth. 

June 19, 1798, Nicholas Blaisdell to 
Ruth Robinson, both of Tamworth. 


Nov. II, 


Sept. 27, 1798, Aaron Quimby to 
Elizabeth Wells, both of Tamworth. 
Sept. 30, 1798, Josiah Lewis to 
Jerushia Tuxbry, both of Tamworth. 
Nov. 5, 1798, Jonathan Hobbs of 
Effingham to Sarah Sanborn of North- 
ampton. 
Nov. 5, 


Abiah Folsom, both of Tamworth. 


1798, Joseph Morrill to 


Dec. 20, 1798, David Moulton to 
Mary Folsom, both of Tamworth. 

Dec. 25, 1798, Isaac Buzzel to Eliz- 
abeth Sanderson, both of Ossipee. 

Jan. 29, 1799, William Mason to 
Abigail Hayford, both of Tamworth. 

Jan. 30, 1799, Abraham Drake of 
Effingham to Susanna Leighton of 
Ossipee. 

April 16, 1799, Amos Bailey to 
Patty Jackman, both Tamworth. 

Dec. 30, 1799, John Knowles of 
Benton to Mary Danforth of Tam- 
worth. 

Feb. 15, Samuel Thing of 
Brentwood to Betsy Gilman of Tam- 
worth. 


1800, 


AT TAMWORTH. 


June 9, 1800, Israel Gilman, 3rd, to 
Susan Gilman, both of Tamworth. 

Sept. 10, 1800, Joseph Cooley to 
Sarah Moody, both of Ossipee. 

Oct. 18, 1800, Nathan Beede, Jr. to 
Klenor Bean, both of Sandwich. 

Oct. 28, 1800, Joseph Tappin to 
Sarah Allen, both of Tamworth. 

Oct. Larkin Dodge to 
Abigail Mason, both of Tamworth. 

Noy. 12, 1800, Ichabod Tibbetts to 
Anna Lang, both of Eaton. 

Nov. 13, Nathaniel Hobbs, 
Jr., of Effingham to Sally Smart of 
Ossipee. 

Jan. 16, 1801, Thomas Gannett to 
Hannah Hart, both of Tamworth. 

Jan. 20, 1801, Samuel Maloon to 
Deborah Palmer, both of Effingham. 


April 19, 


is 
39, 


1500, 


1800, 


1801, Daniel Roberts of 
Ossipe to Susanna Eastman of Tam- 
worth. 

June 17, 1801, William Williams to 
Sally Leach, both of Ossipee. 

Aug. 1801, John Folsom to 
Sally Jackson, both of Tamworth. 
1801, Isaac West to Phebe 
Smith, both of Tamworth. 

Dec. 28, 1801, Nathaniel Knowles, 
Jr. of Benton to Joanna Brown, both 
of Tamworth. 


Il, 


Aug. 20, 


Dec. 31, 1801, John Pender to 
Ruth Cushing, both of Tamworth. 
Feb. 29, 1802, Jacob Ames of Bel- 
fast to Miriam Parsons of Tamworth. 
1802, Samuel Whidden to 
Polly Head, both of Tamworth. 


April 23, 


Feb. 29, 


1802, Sargeant French of 
Sandwich to Dorothy Foster, of Tam- 
worth. 

May 2, Abram Jenness to 
Mary Clemment, both of Moulton- 
borough. 


1802, 


May 10, 1802, Joseph Hobbs of 
Effingham to Dolly Cooly of Ossi- 


pee. 
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May 18, 1802, James Blaisdell to 
Abigail Stetson, both of Tamworth. 

May 20, Henry Remick to 
Polly Howard, both of T’amworth. 

May 27, 1802, Theophelus Brown, 
Jr., to Molly Tuxbury, both of Tam- 
worth. 


1802, 


Apr. 10, 1803, Jacob Gilman to 
3etsey Gilman, both of Tamworth. 
June 23, Shubal Marston to 
Betsey Remick, both of Tamworth. 
July 1, Joseph Jewell to 
3etsey Hayes, both of Tamworth. 
1803, Jonathan Moody to 
Experience Nickerson, both of Ossi- 


1803, 
1503, 

Aug. ITI, 
pee. 


Sept. 1, 1803, Elisha Weed to Abi- 
gail Freeze, both of Sandwich. 


Sept. 11, 1803, Benjamin C. Doe 
to Rebecca Dearborn, both of Effing- 
ham. 

March 1, 1804, David Jewell of 


Tamworth to Ruth Clough of Sand- 
wich. 

March 11, 1804, Nathaniel Whit- 
aker of Chatham to Abigail Fowler of 
Tamworth. 

March 15, 1804, James O. Freeman 
to Susanna French both of Sandwich. 

July 23, 1804, Nicholas Glidden to 
Betsey Williams, both of Effingham. 

Aug. 8, 1804, Benjamin Cook of 
Wakefield to Mercy Burley of Sand- 
wich. 

Sept. 20, 1804, Winthrop Smart to 
Sally Heard, both of Ossipee. 

Nov. Smith of 
Philipsburg to Wid. Mary Fowler of 
Tamworth. 

jan. 3; Robert Roberts to 
Jerusha P. Goulet, both of Ossipee. 

Aug. 4, 1805, John Vittum to Mary 
Flanders, both of Tamworth. 


Daniel 


9? 


1804, 


15805, 


Oct. 1, 1805, Daniel Folsom to 
Wid. Sarah Folsom, both of Tam- 
worth. 
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Oct. 8, 1805, Reuben Hobbs of 
Effingham to Polly Parsons. 
Nov. 4, 1805, Clement Moody to 


Polly Cooley, both of Ossipee. 

March 6, 1806, Weed to 
Lydia Brown, both of Sandwich. 

March 20, 1806, Perkins Moulton 
to Nancy Meader, both of Tamworth. 

April 29, 1806, James Wingate to 
Polly Shaw, both of Tamworth. 

June 5, 1806, Bradbury Jewell to 
Polly Chapman, both of Tamworth. 
1806, William Philbrick 
of Tamworth to Jane McCrillis of 
Sandwich. 

July 13, 1806, Ephraim Hidden to 
Dorothy Remick, both of Tamworth. 

July 18, 1806, John Moulton te 
Lydia Clough, both of Sandwich. 


Moses 


June 12, 


Sept. 21, 1806, Jonas Carter to 
Mehitable Gilman, both of Tam- 
worth. 

Nov. 27, 1806, Nathaniel Nicker- 
son to Thankful Parsons, both of 
Ossipee. 

Jan. 1, 1807, John Williams to 


Thankful Nickerson, both of Ossipee. 
Jan. 8, Perkins of 
Meredith to Susan Gilman of Tam- 
worth. 
Feb. 19, 1807, Nathaniel S. Ladd 


1807, Abram 


of Andover to Deborah Thing of 
Tamworth. 

April 8, 1807, Samuel Fogg to 
Dolly Folsom of Tamworth. 

May 3, 1807, David Hatch to 
Susan Colburn of Tamworth. 

May 17, 1807, David Folsom to 


Hannah Philbrick of Tamworth. 
May 19, 1807, Consider Gannett to 
Yeriah Howard of Tamworth. 
May 20, 1807, Joseph Seavey to 
Sally Docum, both of Tamworth. 
May 21, 1807, John Meservey of 
Thornton to Mary Smith of Sand- 
wich. 
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June 11, 1807, John Marston, Tam- 
worth, to Betsy Edgell, Tamworth. 

Dec. 1, 1807, John Parsons to 
Sarah Ellis, both of Tamworth. 

Jan. 10, 1808, Jeremiah Gilman of 
Meredith to Hannah 
Effingham. 

Feb. 10, 1808, Samuel Chapman to 
Elizabeth Folsom, both of Tamworth. 

March 1, 1803, Nehemiah Cram to 
Susan Morse, both of Sandwich. 

March 16, 1808, Moses Hinds to 
Hannah Bryer, both of Tamworth. 

May 1, 1808, Wm. Wallace, Jr., to 
Sally Keniston, both of Sandwich. 

May 2, 


Sanborn of 


1808, Stephen Fellows to 
Peggy McGaffy, both of Sandwich. 
May 2, 1808, Henry Weed, Jr., to 
Nancy Foss, both of Sandwich. 
May 4, 1808, Daniel 
Rhoda Davis of Eaton. 
May 1808, Mark Blaisdell 


Smart to 


IO, to 
Patty Whitman of Tamworth. 
May 12, 1808, Jonathan Watson to 


Dolly Vittum, both of Sandwich. 

May 12, 1808, Nathan Watson to 
Betsey Shaw, both of Tamworth. 

June 13, 1808, Lewis Bates to Eliz- 
abeth Webster, both of Sandwich. 
1808, Samuel Knox of 
Conway to Betsey Ames of Ossipee. 

Feb. 2, 1809, Nathaniel Morse to 
Hannah Frost both of Sandwich. 

May 18, Ichabod Shaw of 
Moultonboro to Eliza Little of Cam- 
brige. 

July 5, 1809, Sylvanus Blossom of 
Eaton to Hannah Bean of Sandwich. 

Oct. 22, 1809, John Chapman to 
Mercy Ballard, both of Tamworth. 

July 2, 1809, Jonathan Quimby of 
Sandwich to Esther Keniston of Tam- 
worth. 

Nov. 23, 1809, Wm. P. Beede to 
Phebe Weed both of Sandwich. 

Feb. 11, 


Dec. 29, 


1809, 


1810, Reuben Sanderson 
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of Sandwich to Sally Bason of Tam- 
worth. 

April 4, 1810, Solomon Liscum to 
Sarah Layman both of Tamworth. 

April 3, Henry Weed of 
Sandwich to Sally Fowler of Tam- 
worth. 

April 8, 1810, Isaac Allen to Eliza 
Gilman, both of Tamworth. 

May 28, Wm. Quimby of 
Sandwich to Sally Folsom of 
worth. 

Oct. 7, Enoch Stevenson to 
Lydia Dow, both of Tamworth. 

Nov. 1, 1810, Wm. Weare to Bet- 
sey Clough, both of Tamworth. 

Jan. 27, 1811, Samuel Beede of 
Sandwich to Mary Edgell of Tam- 
worth. 


ISIO, 


ISIO, 


Tam- 


1810, 


Feb. 7, 1811, Daniel Shaw, Jr., to 
Mehitable Gilman, both of Tamworth. 
Francis Remick of 
Industry to Abigail Marston of Tam- 
worth. 

April 3, 1811, Robert Newell of 
Wolfeboro to Nabby Nichols of Ossi- 
pee. 

June 20, 1811, David Foss to Rachel 
Hoit, both of Sandwich. 

June 30, 1811, Jacob Hyde to Com- 
fort Hayes, both of Tamworth. 

Aug. 7, 1811, Jesse Thing of Gil- 
manton to Sophia Ames of Ossipee. 

Oct. 31, 1811, Jacob W. Eastman 
to Mary Webster, both of Sandwich. 


Feb. 27, 1811, 


Nov. 13, 1811, Carr Leavitt, Jr. 
of Effingham to Dolly Danforth of 
Eaton. 


Jan. 12,1812, Rev. Nathaniel Porter 
to Mrs. Phebe Page, both of Conway. 
Feb. 10, 1812, George Woodman 


to Peggy Brewster, both of Tam- 


worth. 

March 11, 1812, Jeremiah Vittim of 
Sandwich to Mary Jewell of Tam- 
worth. 
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March 26, 1812, Nathan Morse to 
Sally Gilman, both of Tamworth. 

Nov. 12, 1812, David Gilman, 3d, 
to Betsy Ayers, both of Tamworth. 

Jan. 15, 1813, Samuel Brewster of 
Tamworth to Elenor White of Ossi- 
pee. 

Jan. 28, Nathan Cram to 
Patience Purington, both of Sand- 
wich. 


1813, 


Feb. 25, 1813, Mark Jewell to 
Catherine Sinclair, both of Tam- 
worth. 

March 2, 1813, Newton S. Hatch 


to Hannah Howard, both of Tam- 


worth. 


March 5, 1813, Japheth Smith of 
Tamworth to Mary Varney of Ossi- 
pee. 

June 11, 1813, Jonathan Miller of 


Chichester to 
Sandwich. 


Abigail Folsom of 


Dec. 22, 1813, John McGaffey to 
Lucy Sampson, both of Sandwich. 

Jan. 11, 1814, John Marston to 
widow Susanna Weymouth, both of 
Sandwich. 

March 31, 1814, David Howard to 
Widow Abigail Hull, both of Eaton. 

April 14, 1814, Ephraim Stevens 
to Mary Nichols, both of Ossipee. 

April 21, 1814, Jonathan Leavitt to 
Hannah Fay, both of Ossipee. 

June 14, 1814, Josiah S. McGaf- 
fey to Mary Boyden, both of Tam- 
worth. 

Aug. 4, 1814, Reuben Head to 
Mary Vittum, both of Sandwich. 


July 1, 1814, James McCrillis of 
Sandwich to Rebecca Hackett of 
Tamworth. 

Oct. 12, 1814, James Remick to 


Sarah Edgell, both of Tamworth. 

Nov. 5, 1814, Mark Newman of 
Andover to Abagail Dodge of Tam- 
worth. 
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Nov. 20, 1814, Ross Coon of Haver- 
hill to Phebe Purington of Sandwich. 

Dec. 1, 1814, Samuel Shaw to Ruth 
Gilman, both of Tamworth. 

Dec. 14, 1814, Eliphalet Sanborn to 
Frances Norris, beth of Sandwich. 

Dec. 28, 1814, David Brier to Mary 
Cook, both of Tamworth. 

Jan. 28, 1815, William Nickerson 
to Mehitable Parsons, both of Tam- 
worth. 

Feb. 5, 1815, Nathaniel B. Gordon 
of Exeter to Lydia Lampson of Sand- 
wich. 

July 20, 1815, Jeremiah Ballard to 
Mary B. Folsom, both of Tamworth. 

Aug. 10, 1815, David Foss to 
Mehitable Lee, both of Sandwich. 

Sept. 23, 1815, John Eastman to 
Mary Hayes, both of Tamworth. 

Sept. 23, 1815, Charles Heard to 
Lucy Eastman, both of Tamworth. 

Oct. 12, 1815, John Kelley of Wen- 
dell to Elizabeth C. Hilton of Sand- 
wich. 

Nov. 9, 1815, Isaac Davis to Betsy 
Ellis, both of Ossipee. 

Nov. 13, 1815, Joseph B. Harvey 
of Portsmouth to Rebecca Rogers of 
Tamworth. 

Dec. 6, 1815, John Ayer to Mary 
Ney, both of Ossipee. 

Feb. 8, 1816, Thomas Peavey of 
Farmington to Susanna Nichols of 
Ossipee. 

April 16, 1816, Joseph Dodge to 
Hannah Dodge, both of Ossipee. 

May 16, 1816, Abner Moulton to 
Susanna Fowler, both of Tamworth. 

Sept. 15, 1816, Andrus B. Peters to 
Keziah Gannett, both of Tamworth. 

Sept. 24, 1816, William Clark to 
Susan Hayes, both of Tamworth. 

October 27, 1816, Samuel McGaf- 
fey, Jr., to Amelia Drew, both of 
Tamworth. 
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Nov. 14, 1816, Stephen Hawkins 
to Olive Hoit, both of Tamworth. 

Nov. 14, 1816, Asa Jewell to Sally 
Hoit, both of Tamworth. 

Dec. 10, 1816, David Dow to Deb- 
orah Gilman, both of Tamworth. 

Dec. 25, 1816, William Eastman 
to Elizabeth Dow, both of Tamworth. 

Jan. 2, 1817, Nathaniel Remick to 
Esther Nickerson, both of Ossipee. 

Jan. 15, 1817, Stephen Fowler to 
Betsy Pinner, both of Tamworth. 

Jan. 18, 1817, Jonathan C. Gilman 
to Sophia Hidden, both of Tamworth. 

Jan. 26, 1817, James H. Twombly 
of Effingham to Abigail Gilman of 
Tamworth. 

Feb. 4, 1817, David Drake of Chi- 
chester to Phebe Beede of Sandwich. 

Feb. 6, 1817, James Smith of Bel- 
fast to Harriet James of Tamworth. 

March 3, 1817, Samuel T. Gilman 
to Abigail Mason, both of Tamworth. 

March g, 1817, James Russ to Zer- 
niah Weymouth of Tamworth. 

Oct. 16, 1817, Eben Allen to 
Thankful Ellis, both of Ossipee. 

Nov. 16, 1817, Maurice Lord to 
Dolly Danforth, both of Eaton. 

Noy. 16, 1817, John Staunton of 
Ossipee to Eliza Danforth of Eaton. 

Nov. 13, 1817, Samuel Varney to 
Sally Cross, both of Ossipee. 

Dec. 25, 1817, Isaiah Cushing to 
Hannah Norris, both of Tamworth. 

Dec. 25, 1817, Joseph Graves to 
Betsy Vittum, both of Sandwich. 

Jan. 8, 1818, Jonathan Moulton of 
Effingham to Hannah Cushing of 
Tamworth. 

March 1, 1818, Daniel Sanborn to 
Lydia Cushing, both of Tamworth. 

April 20, 1818, James M. Woodman 
to Betsy A. Jackson, both of Tam- 
worth. 

June 21, 1818, Dr. Samuel O. 


Wood to Mary C. Cook, both of Tam- 
worth. 

Sept. 21, 1818, Robert Felch to 
Betsy Sanborn, both of Tamworth. 

Noy. 15, 1818, Lybeus Hayford to 
Lydia Hawkins, both of Tamworth. 

Dec. 3, 1818, Jonathan Dow to La- 
vinia Cushing, both of Tamworth. 

Feb. 17, 1819, David Luce to Lucy 
Chapman, both of Tamworth. 

Feb. 21, 1819, Noah Shaw of Mon- 
treal to Fanny Durgin of Tamworth. 

April 2, 1819, Joshua Welsh to 
Nancy Heath, both of Ossipee. 

June 13, 1819, David G. Stevenson 
to Sophia Durgin, both of Tamworth. 

Aug. 12, 1819, Samuel Weed of 
Newport to Abigail Jones of Tam- 
worth. 

Aug. 25, 1818, Jeremiah Furber to 
Eliza Little, both of Sandwich. 

Nov. 11, 1819, Nathaniel Carter to 
Patience Colomy, both of Ossipee. 

Noy. 21, 1819, Sylvanus H. Green 
to Clarrisa Durrell, both of Tamworth. 

Dec. 1, 1818, Jacob Bean of Sand- 
wich to Jane Danforth of Eaton. 

Dec. 3, 1819, John Sawyer of Effing- 
ham to widow Rhoda Currier of 
Eaton. 

Jan. 13, 1820, Neal McCrillis to 
Abigail Foss, both of Sandwich. 

Jan. 25, 1820, Simeon Whitman to 
Hannah S. Gilman, both of Tam- 
worth. 

March 22, 1820, Enoch Remick to 
Lucinda Edgell, both of Tamworth. 

March 27, 1820, Dr. Henry McCril- 
lis of Sandwich to Sally Shepherd of 
Tamworth. 

April 16, 1820, Dea. Jacob East- 
man to Wid. Abigail Stevenson, both 
of Tamworth. 

April 20, 1820, William Reynolds 
of Boston to Temperance Brewster of 
Ossipee. 

















According to a certified copy from Concord, N.H., 


and & photostat copy of the Town Records of Tamworth, 


N.H., written in 1822, giving the marriages by Rev. 
Samuel Hidden of Tamworth, N.H., the record is 
"Capt. John Smith to Sally Ambrose 


both of Ossipee, May 18, 1820." 











_ 
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Aug. 18, 1820, John Smith to Sally 
Ambrose, both of Ossipee. 

Sept. 6, 1820, Benjamin Lamper to 
Mary Leavitt, both of Effingham. 

Sept. 6, 1820, Joseph Warren of 
Ossipee to Caroline Huckins of Ossi- 
pee. 

Nov. 2, 1820, Ezra Gilman to Be- 
thana Cook, both of Tamworth. 

Dec. 7, 1820, Asa Fowler to Mary 
Folsom, both of Sandwich. 

Jan. 14, 1821, Thomas Johnson to 
Elizabeth Lord, both of Effingh’m. 

Feb. 22, 1821, Henry Smith to 
Betsy Hodgdon, both of Ossipee. 

Feb. 23, 1821, Isaac G. Stillings to 
Mary G. Colby, both of Ossipee. 

March 21, 1821, John Bean to 
Rebecca McCrillis, both of Sandwich. 

March 14, 1821, Phineas Hodgdon 
of Portsmouth to Sally Heard of Sand- 
wich. 

July 24, 1821, Nathaniel to Mary 
Weed (undoubtedly Nathaniel Locke) 
both of Sandwich. 

Aug. 2, 1821, Samuel Blusky to 

3etsy Hidden, both of Tamworth. 

Oct. 18, 1821, Warren Hayford to 
Sophia Gannett, both of Tamworth. 

Nov. 22, 1821, Jonathan Ambrose 
to Olive Hodgdon, both of Ossipee. 

Noy. 28, 1821, John Folsom to 
Abagail Noyes, both of Sandwich. 

Nov. 28, 1821, Stephen Bennett, 
Jr., to Margaret Foss, both of Sand- 
wich. 

Nov. 28, 1821, Henry B. Hatch to 
Louis Frost, both of Tamworth. 

Dec. 11, 1821, Ebenezer Cogswell 
to Betsy Wiggin, both of Tamworth. 

Dec. 30, 1821, Isaac Sawyer, Sen., 
to Sarah Hayford, both of Tamworth. 

Dec. 30, 1821, William Haley of 
Hollis to Betsy Bryant of Tamworth. 

Feb. 7, 1822, John Eastman to 
Eliza Mason both of Effingham. 


* 
o 


Feb. 27, 1822, John Hyde to Eliza 
G. B. Hoit, both of Sandwich. 

March 13, 1822, Nathaniel Clark of 
Sanbornton to Ruth Philbrick of Tam- 
worth. 

March 15, 1822, John Forest to 
Anna Frost, both of Sandwich. 

March 15, 1822, Samuel Fogg of 
Sandwich to Sally Palmer of Tam- 
worth. 

April 11, 1822, Isaac P. Davis to 
Judith Colby, both of Eaton. 

April 25, 1822, Rook Stillings to 
Mary Hodgdon, both of Ossipee. 

June 20, 1822, Rodman Moulton to 
Dorcas Miliken, both of Effingham. 

Nov. 4, 1822, John Moulton to 
Eliza Hoit, both of Sandwich. 

Nov. 10, 1822, John Check of Lim- 
ington to Lucy Bryant of Tamworth. 

Nov. 12, 1822, Seth Hayford to 
Susan Gannett, both of Tamworth. 

Nov. 26, 1822, Joseph Drake of 
Effingham to Mary Clark of Tam- 
worth. 

Dec. 31, 1822, Wm. P. Hidden of 
Tamworth to Eunice Purrington of 
Sandwich. 

Jan. 16, 1823, Nicholas G. Norris to 
Betsey Blanchard, both of Sandwich. 

Feb. 8, 1823, Edmond Banks Hol- 
lis to Sally Jones of Tamworth. 

Feb. 13, 1823, Moses James to 
Jacintha Mason, both of Tamworth. 

Feb. 13, 1823, Walter Brown to 
Sally Quimby, both of Sandwich. 

Feb. 27, 1823, Wm. Buzell to Mary 
Chase, both of Tamworth. 

March 1, 1823, Jonathan Tappan to 
Dorothy Heard, both of Sandwich. 

March 13, 1823, Eliphalet Mc- 
Gaffey to Aphia Chase, both of Sand- 
wich. 

April 20, 1823, Edmond Grant, 
Sen., to Betsey Gilman, both of 
Ossipee. 
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April 23, Richworth Dorman to 
Hannah Blaisdell, both of Tamworth. 

May 13, 1823, Benjamin Moulton 
to Nancy Moulton, both of Tamworth. 

June 3, 1823, Benjamin Gilman to 
Lucy H. Boyden, both of Tamworth. 

July 1, 1823, Joshua B. Smith to 
Dorothy Stevenson, both of Tam- 
worth. 

July 24, 1822, Joseph H. Downs to 
Jemima Mudgett, both of Tamworth. 

Sept. 2, 1823, Dudley Cram to 
Lucy Moulton, both of Tamworth. 

Sept. 11, 1823, Samuel Tebbetts of 
Wolfboro to Joanna Meader, of Tam- 
worth. 

Sept. 28, 1823, Samuel Cushing to 
Betsy Butte, both of Tamworth. 

Oct. 7, 1823, John Clark to Huldah 
Varney, both of Ossipee. 

Nov. 16, 1823, Dearborn Chase to 
Nancy Clark, both of Tamworth. 

Feb. 2, 1824, Lybeus Washburn of 
Lime to Mehitable Gannett of Tam- 
worth. 

Feb. 12, 1824, Jacob Remick of 
Industry to Hannah Shaw of Tam- 
worth. 

April 14, 1824, James Burk to Han- 
nah Alen, both of Sandwich. 

June 1, 1824, John M. Stevenson 
to Martha Boyden, both of Tam- 
worth. 

June 28, 1824, Reuben Heard of 
Ossipee to Sophia Moulton of Tam- 
worth. 

Sept. 2, 1824, Timothy Colby to 
Ellen M. Hunt, both of Eaton. 

September 12, 1824, William Ed- 
gell to Lavina Quimby, both of Tam- 
worth. 

Oct. 17, 1824, Andrew McCrillis to 
Mary C. Webster, both of Sandwich. 

Nov. 4, 1824, Hubbard Leach to 
Lucy K. Freeze, both of Sandwich. 

Noy. 11, 1824, Abner Moulton, Jr., 


to Nancy C. Godfrey, both of Tam- 
worth. 

Nov. 28, 1824, Stephen Staples of 
Tamworth to Frances Brown of 
Ipswich, Me. 

Dec. 5, 1824, Charles Jackson to 
Elizabeth S. Dean, both of Tam- 
worth. 

Dec. 12, Matthew Gannett to Betsy 
Goodwin, both of Tamworth. 

Dec. 26, 1824, Japhet Gilman to 
Charlotte Durgin, both of Tamworth. 

Dec. 30, 1824, William Mason to 
Nancy Mason, both of Tamworth. 

March 24, 1825, George Folsom to 
Miriam C. B. Dow, both of Tam- 
worth. 

April 16, 1825, Ebenezer Allen to 
Ruth Cogswell, both of Tamworth. 

April 20, 1825, John Bennett to 
Lucinda Fogg, both of Sandwich. 

Sept. 20, 1825, Benjamin Durgin 
of Limington, Me., to Martha Fol- 
som of Tamworth. 

Oct. 18, 1825, Samuel Folsom to 
Mercy Downs, both of Tamworth. 

Nov. 10, 1825, Frederick Boyden 
to Vesta Remick, both of Tamworth. 

Dec. 20, 1825, William Vittum, Jr., 
to Elvina Clough, both of Sandwich. 

Dec. 22, 1825, John Penn, Jr., to 
Sally Hubbard, both of Tamworth. 

Dec. 22, 1825, Stephen M. Smith 
to Huldah Gordon, both of Tam- 
worth. 

Jan. 26, 1826, Moses Titcomb to 
Mrs. Hannah Whitman, both of Tam- 
worth. 

Jan. 26, 1826, Capt. Samuel East- 
man to Mrs. Lydia Whitman, both of 
Tamworth. 

March 2, 1826, Nathaniel Perkins 
of Tamworth to Mrs. Anna Leavitt of 
Effingham. 

May 23, 1856, Ira A. Bean, Esq., 
to Eliza F. Hoit, both of Sandwich. 
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May 23, 1826, Jonathan Foss to 
Mary Richardson, both of Sandwich. 

July 18, 1826, Ebenezer Ricker of 
Lebanon, Me., to Susan Butler of 
Sandwich. 

Sept. 7, 1826, Aaron Jarvis to Eliza- 
beth Prescott, both of Sandwich. 

Nov. 9, 1826, Dr. Ebenezer G. 
Moore of Wells, Me., to Eliza S. 
Hidden of Tamworth. 

Nov. 14, 1826, Caleb Marston to 
Betsy Ambrose, both of Sandwich. 

Nov. 23, 1826, Henry A. P. B. 
Hyde to Abigail Pitman, both of Ossi- 
pee. 

Nov. 23, 1826, Reuben W. Randall 
of Effingham to Balinda Blaisdell of 
Tamworth. 

Dec. 20, 1826, Alden Washburn to 
Sarah Pease, both of Tamworth. 

Dec. 21, 1826, Dr. Ebenezer Boyden 
of Tamworth to Hannah Ames of 
Ossipee. 

March 4, 1827, Joseph Popkin to 
Sarah Price, both of Tamworth. 

April 14, 1827, Joseph Doe of Tam- 
worth to Lavina Hobs both of Ossi- 
pee. 

April 26, 1827, James Cate to Ruth 
James, both of Tamworth. 

May 6, 1827, James Stevenson, Jr., 
to Joanna Folsom, both of Tamworth. 

June 21, 1827, True Bean to Han- 
nah Webster, both of Sandwich. 

July 28, 1827, William Eastman of 
Tamworth to Louis Burleigh of Ossi- 
pee. 

Sept. 25, 1827, Edmond Knight of 
Hollis, Me., to Susan Sanborn of 
Tamworth. 

Sept. 27, 1827, Andrew Folsom, Jr., 
to Sally Hodgdon, both of Ossipee. 

Oct. 25, 1827, William Moulton to 
Sally Smith, both of Ossipee. 

Noy. 6, 1827, Nehemiah White to 
Susan Williams, both of Ossipee. 


Nov. 15, 1827, Moody C. Osgood 
to Joanna Hayford, both of Tam- 
worth. 

Nov. 27, 1827, Wm. Moulton of 
Sandwich to Elizabeth Hill of Tam- 
worth. 

Nov. 28, 1827, Theophelus C. 
Clough to Hannah C. Boynton both 
of Tamworth. 

Nov. 29, 1827, Obed Hale, Esq., to 
3etsy Gilman, both of Tamworth. 

Jan. 7, 1828, Samuel Chapman to 
Mary Hoit, both of Tamworth. 

Jan. 8, 1828, Dr. James Norris of 
Sandwich to Lucinda Stevenson of 
Tamworth. 

Jan. 19, 1828, Joshua Horr to Sally 
Cushing, both of Tamworth. 

June 4, 1828, Daniel Hoit of Sand- 
wich to Rosanna Nickols of Somers- 
worth. 

June 12, 1828, Capt. Samuel Edgell 
to Wid. Sarah Chapman both of 
Tamworth. 

July 17, 1828, Dearborn Doe to 
Nancy Seaverance, both of Tamworth. 

Nov. 13, 1828, Josiah Folsom to 
Huldah Downs, both of Tamworth. 

Jan. 8, 1829, James Hidden to 
Harriet Griffin, both of Tamworth. 

Jan. 11, 1829, George D. Hidden 
to Almira Hunt, both of Tamworth. 

March 3, 1829, Spencer Wentworth 
of Adams to Nancy Gannett of Tam- 
worth. 

May 17, 1829, Simon Brier, Jr., to 
Lydia Hoit, both of Sandwich. 

May 17, 1829, Jonathan Frost to 
Nancy H. Rollins, both of Tamworth. 

June 4, 1829, Nathan Moody to 
Miriam Nickerson, both of Tamworth. 

Sept. 10, 1829, Levi Smith of Ossi- 
pee to Cynthia Remick of Tamworth. 

March 6, 1830, William G. Went- 
worth of Jackson to Loisa Gannett cf 
Tamworth. 
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May 6, 1830, Enoch Perkins to 
Clara Page, both of Tamworth. 

June 3, 1830, Charles M. Page 
to Abigail Blaisdell, both of Tam- 
worth. 

Oct. 13, 1830, Dr. Lowell Marston 
to Nancy M. Brown, both of Tam- 
worth. 

Oct. 28, 1830, Jacob F. Webster to 
Margery Heard, both of Sandwich. 

Nov. 6, 1830, Solomon Pease to 
Rebecca Lawrence, both of Tam- 
worth. 

April 12, 1831, Ephraim Washburn 
to Clarissa Roberts, both of Tam- 
worth. 

April 21, 1831, Stephen Flanders 
of Eaton to Polly Hayford of Tam- 
worth. 

April 13, 1831, George Durrell to 
Anna Berry, both of Tamworth. 

May 1, 1831, John Burleigh to 
Nancy Durrell, both of Tamworth. 

Aug. 21, 1831, Seth Edgell to Sally 
Price, both of Tamworth. 

Aug. 21, 1831, Isaac A. Gilman to 
Esther Williams, both of Tamworth. 

Sept. 24, 1831, Larkin Hobbs to 
Dorothy Hobbs, both of Ossipee. 

Sept. 30, 1831, Wyatt H. Folsom 
to Sarah Hoit, both of Sandwich. 

Dec. 20, 1831, Alfred Hatch to 
Charlott Chesley, both of Somers- 
worth. 

Feb. 3, 1832, Jonathan Perkins, Jr., 
to Mehitable Williams, both of Tam- 
worth. 

March 21, 1832, Rev. John Rich- 
ardson, of Pittsfield to Mary J. Per- 
kins of Tamworth. 

April 18, 1832, James to Mrs. 
Joanna Hayford, both of Tamworth. 

May 31, 1832, Harvey M. Weed to 
Lucinda Folsom, both of Sandwich. 

June 15, 1832, Calvin Cooley to 
Ilannah Welch, both of Ossipee. 


Sept. 16, 1832, John G. Smith to 
Sally S. Mason, both of Tamworth. 
Nov. 5, 1832, Amos Bachelder to 
Betsy Kimball, both of Tamworth. 
Noy. 8, 1832, Jacob P. Smart of 
Ossipee to Amy Stanley of Tamworth. 
Dec. 20, 1832, Nahum Gilman to 
Abigail Remick, both of Tamworth. 
Dec. 20, 1832, Jonathan S. Gilman 
to Polly Pinner, both of Tamworth. 
March 3, 1833, Wyatt B. Marston 
to Almira Brown, both of Tamworth. 
March 9, 1833, Maj. Joseph Gilman 
of Tamworth to Mrs. Mary Kelly of 
Dover. 
June 26, 1833, John Meader to 
Nancy Mason, both of Tamworth. 
June 27, 1833, Bradbury Jewell to 
Lucinda Chapman, both of Tam- 
worth. 
Sept. 25, 1833, Lewis Gannett to 
Eliza J. Mason, both of Tamworth. 
Oct. 1, 1833, Faxon Gannett to 
Mary U. Remick, both of Tamworth. 
Oct. 15, 1833, Robert Felch to 
Katherine Sanborn, both of Tam- 
worth. 
Dec. 5, 1833, Harvey M. Weed to 
Mary Boynton, both of Tamworth. 
Dec. 18, 1833, Larkin D. Mason to 
Joanna Folsom, both of Tamworth. 
Feb. 2, 1834, Noah J. Sanborn of 
Tamworth to Persis W. Littlefield 
of Wells, Me. 
Feb. 13, 1834, William Cotton to 
Nancy Smart, both of Ossipee. 
March 13, 1834, Capt. J. Brewster 
Smith of Sandwich to Betsy Hubbard 
of Tamworth. 
June 22, 1834, Samuel Cushing of 
Dover to Asenath Hyde of Tamworth. 
Aug. 14, 1834, Remembrance Clark 
to Henrietta Durgin, both of Exeter. 
Sept. 11, 1834, Ebenezer Dow, Jr., 
to Harriet N. Mason, both of Tam- 
worth. 
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Nov. 8, 
Mary F. 
Nov. 27, 


son to Lucy B 


1834, Isaac W. Kimball to 
Haves, both of Tamworth. 
1834, Lorenzo D. Steven- 
. Mears, both of Tam- 


worth. 

Dec. 4, 1837, Jonathan W. Pollard 
to Sally H. Marston, both of Tam- 
worth. 

Jan. 7, 1835, Samuel S. Beede to 
Naney T. D. Boyden, both of Tam- 
worth. 

Feb. 24, 1835, David Marston of 
Tamworth to Sarah Horn of North 


Berwick, Me. 

May 12, . Samuel Fairfield of 
Tamworth to Phebe Chick of Sand- 
wich, 

Oct. 5, 
to Merandy Gannett of Tamworth. 

Nov. 7, 


/ 


1535 


1835, John Gray of Jackson 


1535, Joseph Cogswell, Jr., 
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\ HATE 
By kdwin O 


THEN had 
dwelt for many years in the lit- 
tle hamlet of Bear Camp moved 


the sawmills which 


\ 


up the narrow valley of Potash brook 
into the Ossipee mountains, and pre- 
empted sites on their wooded slopes, 
they found the mountains already in- 
habited. 
the bushy clearings and 


From almost time out of mind 
mountain 
meadows of the Ossipee range have 
been the homes of a race of moun- 
taineers who live by hunting and 
fishing and the cultivation of paltry 
patches of rocky land about their 
board and log shanties. During the 
summer they bring down from the 


oval summits of the mountains hun- 
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of Tamworth to Amanda F. Page of 
Gilmanton. 

Feb. 4, 
Ossipee to 


of 


Leonia Stanley of Tam- 


1836, Joseph Seavy 
worth. 

April 17, 1836, John Berry of Scar- 
boro, Me., to Sally Hooper of Tam- 
worth. 


April, 27, 1836, Consider Gannett 
of Tamworth to Martha Brown of 
Cheshire, Vt. 

Aug. 4, 1836, John Perkins of 
Newmarket to Hannah Brown of 
Tamworth. 


Sept. 4, 1836, Samuel Meader, Jr., 
of Tamworth to Abigail M. Lovering 
of Freedom. 


Nov. 7, 1836, Ebenezer Smith to 
Mrs. Betsy Weare, both of Tam- 
worth. 
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STORY. 


sgood Grower. 


dreds of bushels of blueberries and 
blackberries that find a ready sale in 
the New markets. 
Whether these people are the descend- 
ants of intermarried 
with the Ossipee Indians, or of out- 


great England 


early settlers 
casts from society who sought hiding 
in these lonely regions, or whether 
they are voluntary recluses from the 
world, is not known. 
erations, 


For many gen- 
however, they have dwelt 
apart, neighbor marrying neighbor, 
till the entire race is intimately re- 
lated. The men are almost without 
exception tall, angular, large boned, 
with deep dark eyes and straight hair ; 


the women short and slight, with 
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small, sharp features that have been 
strongly intensified by much hard 
labor and rough living. 

The intrusion of the sawmills into 
their domain was regarded jealously 
at first by the suspicious mountain- 
eers, but discovering that they would 
provide employment for nearly two 
score men they joined eagerly in their 
building. Within a month after their 
location there had grown up about 
them a little hamlet of a dozen houses 
which had assumed the lofty name of 
‘*Forest City.’’ 
on insecure wooden posts in an irreg- 


The houses stood 


ular square about a tiny store that 
occupied an unshingled shanty with 
a lean-to in the rear. All bore a pic- 
turesque resemblance in their simple 
architecture and unfinished condition ; 
a single room below and a loft above 
providing as luxurious comfort for a 
family of twelve as for man and wife. 
Tottering staging stood along their 
sides, here and there a window was 
boarded up, and a few inches of 
smoky stove pipe showed itself timidly 
above the shingles of their roofs. The 
store, with its counter down one side 
and a bar at the end, at once became 
the acknowledged rendezvous of the 
‘“‘city.”’ Every evening the moun- 
taineers for miles around would flock 
thither, smoking on the benches about 
the door, gambling over their bottles, 
and telling with many oaths the 
bloody stories of the life ‘‘up the 
mounting ’’ in the early days. 

By the second summer in the ex- 
istence of Forest City the rough board 
huts had become weather beaten and 
dark, young white birches and clus- 
ters of sweet fern had begun to grow 
again in their front yards, and the 
people adapting themselves to their 
new surroundings had settled back 
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into the monotonous routine of their 
old life. 
ing the day and quarrelled over their 


The men worked lazily dur- 


cards and liquor at night; the women 
scolded each other from the thresholds 
of their open doors, shaking their 
bony fists and tousled heads as em- 
phatic warning that *‘ trespassers will 
be prosecuted ;"’ the children played 
along the mountain stream, building 
frail dams and shingle water wheels 
that were sure to be washed away 
when the gates were open at night, 
and punctuating their play with many 
a pitched battle to show that the pos- 
session of a favorite stretch of sand or 
waterfall was ten points of the law, 

It was late in August of the second 
of this 


tence that a 


summer commonplace exis- 


new family suddenly 
made its appearance in the drowsy 
hamlet. For some never explained 
reason Sim Pentock, whose ancestors 
for three generations had occupied a 
log cabin on the north slope of Black- 
snout mountain and lived by catching 
salmon in Dan Hole pond, had delib- 
erately left the home of his fathers 
and come to Forest City to earn an 
honest living. He 


one of 


had secured a 
the mills and 
brought with him all his worldly pos- 


position in 


of a few 


chairs, a table, a rickety bedstead, a 


sessions, which consisted 
few broken dishes, a barefooted, shift- 
less wife, and a bright-faced, laugh- 
ing little girl named Meg who resem- 
bled neither her father nor mother so 
much as some half-blown flower of 
It was fortunate for Sim 


Pentock that he had come down the 


the woods. 


mountain instead of up, for the moun- 
hatred of 
anything that comes from the ‘‘ valley 
kentry.’’ Even Meg’s simple beauty 
would, I fear, have been wasted on 


taineers have an inborn 
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the jealous mill hands had she not 
been to the manor born with the wild, 
hot blood of the moutains in 
veins. Sim Pentock 
wooman ” caused scarce a ripple in the 


her 
and his ‘‘ole 
embryonic social life of the city, for 
the world had known his father and 
his father’s father, and his neighbors 
naturally regarded this outburst of 
industry as likely to be of brief dura- 
tion. 

“<Tain't no-un 'cept Sim Pentock 
an’ I ‘low he’ll be moughty sick o’ 
workin’ ‘fore snow drops,’’ said one 
of them when told of the new arrival. 

Meg, 


posed of so lightly. 


was not to be dis- 
She 
wise in many ways for her fourteen 
looked at 
a more wholesome atmosphere than 
the Most of the 
mountain girls of her own age were 


however, 
was over- 
and life 


years through 


many of others. 
already married and the smaller chil- 
dren regarded her with that same 
curious pity with which the children 
of our New England villages regard 
the old maids of their acquaintance. 
Dwelling alone on the side of Black- 
snout and having no playmates, she 
had made friends with the birds, the 
flowers, and the loving, animate hills 
about her. In these new surround- 
ings she immediately sought her old 
friends and wandered alone through 
the magic, mysterious woods full of 
mysterious music and familiar voices. 
All this separated her alike from the 
children of the brookside and the joy- 
less child-wives of her own age. 

But the men at the mill as they saw 
her pass beheld something strangely 
her fresh 


attractive in beauty and 


wild joy. To be sure it was not the 
beauty of the ball-room or such as 
would have attracted attention out- 


side this lumber city, but a bright 
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laugh and gentle word are potent 
charms to rough, unloved fellows 


who never knew the sweetness of a 
kiss. Within a few weeks Meg had 
won a warm place in the heart of 
everyone of the mill hands and spent 
many hours watching them at their 
work. They were all ‘‘ boys’’ to her 
though in spite of her good-natured 
impartiality there was not a little iil- 
concealed jealousy on their part, and 
one day they laughingiy demanded of 
her ‘‘ which was her favorite ?’’ 

‘None of yez!’’ she replied with- 
out hesitation. ‘‘I hain’t got no 
favorites ez I knows on. Liph Som- 
mers thar be jes’ the same ter me ez 
Harnsome Jack. Thar hain’t no dif- 
f'rence.”’ 

Meg had frankly chosen Liph and 
Handsome Jack as representing the 
two attractiveness to 
all 


Liph was lank and wrin- 


extremes of 
that 
together. 


prove they were cronies 
kled, browned by sun and weather, 
with a shock of unkempt black hair 
and bushy iron-gray beard that fell 
ragged and yellow with tobacco stains 
over his soiled blue shirt. He wasa 
typical mountaineer, rough, uncouth, 
quick-tempered, fond of his liquor, 
but kind to those who confessed them- 
he. Handsome 
Jack was the acknowledged dude of 
the city, light-haired, with a thin 
moustache and fair complexion, he 


selves weaker than 


was often seen on Sundays wearing a 
‘*biled shirt’’ which aroused the con- 
tempt of the mountaineers to its high- 
est pitch. But his greatest fault was 
in being born a French Canadian and 
it was only after several years of 
gradual conciliation that he had over- 
come the intense hatred of the moun- 
taineers for all ‘‘furriners’’ as the 


rest of the world is sneeringly called. 
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When Meg made answer to the 
question of the men their slow minds 
failed to perceive that they were all 
included in her friendship but fancied 
that she had chosen Liph and Hand- 
some Jack to the exclusion of the 
rest. ‘‘Waal, I swar, Meg war a 
cur’us gal!’’ laughed one of the 
men as she turned and ran out of the 
mill, followed by the laughter and 
raillery which her reply had created, 
till she was out of hearing far up the 
rough logging road. 

‘Tuk the homliest an’ harnsomest, 
cuss me if she hain’t!’’ he cried 
above the roar of the saws. ‘‘ Meg’s 
got er moughty p’tic’ler taste, Meg 
has.”’ 

All the afternoon the men ban- 
tered Liph and Handsome Jack over 
their relative prospects of winning 
Meg for a wife, for marriage meant 
nothing more to them than a com- 
monexistence. Meanwhile Meg was 
roaming innocently along deserted 
wood roads, over spotted trails, dis- 
covering hidden springs and noisy 
waterfalls, chasing squirrels and rab- 
bits with nimble bare feet, plucking 
golden-rod and familiar flowers for 
wreaths and necklaces which crowned 
her tangled golden locks and trans- 
formed her ragged calico gown into 
veritable cloth of gold. She did not 
know why she did it, no one had ever 
taught her, and it was in no vain 
spirit, for she had never seen her own 
face in a mirror but once when she 
had tramped with her father to Bear 
Camp; yet it gave her pleasure. 

That evening after the mills were 
closed, the men collected as usual in 
groups about the store to gossip and 
drink and play at cards. The raillery 
of the afternoon had created an evi- 
dent coldness between Liph and Hand- 
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some for they sat well apart, Liph 
thoughtful over his black, broken 
pipe, and Handsome twirling care- 
lessly his cigar as he drew the ace of 
spades as trumps. 

‘“Thar goes Meg, Harnsome!”’ 
called one of the miners as she came 
down from the woods to her father’s 
shanty and waved an armful of flowers 
to the men at the store. 

‘*T say, fellers, Harnsome orter set 
‘em up. He’s got the gal sartin. 
When's the weddin’ ?” he asked, turn- 
ing to Handsome Jack, for public 
opinion had from the first decided in 
his favor. Before he could answer, 
however, Liph sprang to his feet with 
an oath. 

‘*Shet up yer talkin’!’’ he cried. 
‘‘Thar hain’t no-un got that gal ez I 
kin see an’ I want you ter onderstand 
that Liph Sommers hev got an even 
chance with any uv ye!”’ 

‘*The gal hain’t no-uns, I'll ‘low,”’ 
interrupted the other. ‘‘But she 
’pined at the mill as haow her ch’ice 
lay ‘tween yoan’ Harnsome. I swar, 
both uv yez orterset’emup. Whatcher 
say, fellers?”’ 

With cries of ‘‘drinks!’’ and ‘‘all- 
uns in!’’ the crowd accepted Liph’'s 
nodded invitation and gathered about 
the bar. The store keeper proposed 
a toast to ‘‘ Meg an’ the lucky dog ez 
gets her!’’ and they all went back 
good natured to their pipes and cards, 
save Liph and Handsome Jack, who 
seemed more interested in watching 
each other. 

It had hardly begun to grow dusk 
in Forest City, though far down in 
the valley they could see the moun- 
tain shadows creeping faster and 
darker across the plains, and the 
placid faces of the Silver and Ossipee 
lakes darkening slowly in the thin 
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evening twilight. Before them stood 
the broad wooded shoulders of Green 
mountain, and far to the north, in the 
opal distance, Chocorua hung like a 
cloud from the sky. Above them 
towered the successive peaks of the 


Ossipee range, piled one upon another 
like children’s blocks, as if this had 
been the nursery of the infant world. 

For some time the men sat quietly 
over their cards and pipes, watching 
the valleys fill with night shadows, 
while the smoke from their own even- 
ing fires rose erect and hung glitter- 
ing in the last reflected rays of the 
persistent sun. Gradually their ran- 
dom talk became louder, and before 
long it had turned to laughter over 
the earnest discussion which had 
arisen between Liph and Handsome 
Jack. Every moment it became more 
animated. 

‘*By Heaven! Ef ye want that gal, 
Liph Sommers, ye hev got ter git her 
moughty quick. I swar, she'll be my 
woman ‘fore the pond freezes. I'll 
shoot her ‘fore I see her marry an ole 
injun like you. Thar, I'll go ye ten 
to one that me an’ Meg air merried 
‘thin a month!’’ and Handsome 
threw a handful of change on the 
bench. 

Liph’s small, dark eyes flashed 
beneath the wide rim of his straw hat, 
and he moved uneasily on his low 
bench. 

‘‘Cuss ye"’ he cried, springing to 
his feet. ‘‘Do ye think thet gal’s 
voin’ ter marry yo fur yer soft face 
‘nd silky hair! Ten ter one is it!’ 
he muttered as he thrust his hand 
into his pocket and drew a revolver 
and fired, point blank in Handsome’s 
face. 

“Tha’s one on ’em! yo Frenchie, 
yo!’’ he cried, ‘‘An’ thar be ’nough 
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more where thet come from ef yo 
want em!”’ 

As if blown by a gust of wind 
Handsome’s hat shot from his head 
pierced by Liph’s bullet. 

‘*So thets your game, is et? Yo 
mounting devil!’’ Handsome said 
as he sprang behind a corner of the 
store. 

The crowd gathered about urging 
them on and in a moment the two 
men were shooting at each other 
across the front of the building, 
neither daring to expose more than 
one arm and firing much at random. 
Liph was at an evident disadvantage 
in having to use his left hand, but he 
had long been known as a desperate 
character who would risk everything 
and hesitate at nothing. It was on 
this very account that he had been 
elected coroner of Forest City. 

‘‘Hyar comes Meg! Hyar’s the 
gal!’’ cried the crowd, moving back 
as she came running down from the 
house being attracted by the noise. 

No sooner had she caught sight of 
the two men than the cause of it all 
flashed across her perceptive mind. 

‘* What be you-uns doin’?’’ she 
called, rushing in between the muz- 
zles of the revolvers as they were 
raised for another shot. ‘‘ Hain’t I 
tole ye thar hain't no diffrunce? I 
hain't got no favorites, no way! 
Come out from behint thar both uv 
ye! ’’ she commanded. 

Slowly the men lowered their re- 
volvers and stood forth openly 
abashed before Meg. 

‘‘T hain’t fur shootin’ ye ’fore the 
gal! ’’ muttered Liph. 

‘* Nor me, yo?’’ retorted the other. 


I'll hev the last drop o’ ye furrin’ 


blood though ‘fore I through ’ith ye! 
Yo fish-hearted Frenchie! An’ I 














hain’t goin’ to hole no inquest over 
ye nuther!’’ and Liph’s face dark- 
ened with suppressed anger and his 
fingers twitched nervously for the 
butt of the revolver still hot in his 
pocket. 

“Ef yo ken draw my blood ’fore I 
kin ycurn, yor wilkim!’’ answered 
Handsome as he strode away. 

Till late into the night the crowd 
clung about the store, gossiping over 
the interrupted duel and the probable 
result. 

The next morning Liph and Hand- 
some Jack went to their work as 
usual, and though they were still 
silent and ugly, it was evident that 
the first heat of their anger had cooled. 
The men watched them eagerly for 
several days expecting that one would 
fulfill his threat, but after several 
weeks of waiting the whole event was 
forgotten. The two men became 
apparently as friendly as ever, drink- 
ing and smoking together at the store, 
and no one ever mentioned the affair 
of the pistols or their rivalry for Meg 
who still treated them all with friendly 
impartiality, though Liph and Hand- 
some Jack claimed a certain advan- 
tage over the others. 

It was one of those clear, pulseless 
days of late October when bird songs 
are hushed and the fragrance of the 
flowers gone; when the brooks run 
with gentle flow, the breezes have a 
softer breath and the whole world 
seems wrapt in silent meditation; 
when it is so still, oh, so still that 
you can almost hear your own heart 
beat and the rustle of a late clinging 
leaf startles you like a foot fall; when 
the very thoughts of those about you 
are all but audible, so palpable is the 
noon day quiet. 

The men had gone down to dinner 
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and the mills stood dumbly in the 
calm, smoky glare, with the lush drip 
and gurgle of the water from the 
apron of the dam, sounding like some 
far off music. Slowly up the hill, 
Liph and Handsome Jack came saun- 
tering back from their noonday meal, 
pausing a moment for Liph to light 
his clay pipe from Handsome’s half 
burned cigar. 

‘*Say thar!’’ called the boss, from 
a near by shanty, ‘‘ you fellers go up 
the pond an’ cut thet first boom uv 
logs. Thar hain’t ‘nough at the tail 
o’ the mill to feed the saws half an 
hour. 

‘‘ A’ right!’’ answered the two as 
they tightened their belts and went 
for their cant dogs. Both smoked in 
silence as they walked up the bank of 
the pond to where the logs were 
boomed around the bend. It was but 
a few minutes work to break the 
chain and start the logs drifting 
slowly toward the tail of the mill. 
Choosing two of largest Liph and 
Handsome struck their cant dogs 
firmly into them to prevent their roll- 
ing, and, standing erect, waited to be 
borne back to the mill. Both stood 
leaning on their dogs watching 
silently the shadows as they darted 
hither and thither beneath the rip- 
pled surface of the pond and listening 
apparently to some strange sound, 
though the air was dumb and still to 
outward ears. Gradually the cur- 
rent bore them farther from the shore 
and farther from each other till just 
before the bend was reached, when 
the two logs began to draw stealthily 
together. 

The men stood as if ignorant of 
each other’s presence, attentive only 
to the silent voices and the shifting 
ofthe shadows. When scarce twenty 
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feet apart they suddenly caught each 
other’s glance reflected in the mirror 
of the dark waters. Like a flash, 
each understood the thoughts of the 
other. These were the subtle voices 
that had filled their ears. Glancing 
up, the two men stood glaring at 
each other as if their eyes would start 
from their sockets. They seemed to 
penetrate into each other’s very 
hearts and read their inmost thoughts 
and each knew that the other was 
was muttering to himself: 

‘‘T’'ll hev yer blood! I'll hev it 
naow!’”’ 

Handsome Jack’s pent-up anger 
and silent contempt blanched his face 
and he stuck the spikes of his heavy 
boots so firmly into the log that it 
sent a shudder along its sides. Liph 
stood motionless, his hat drawn over 
his eyes and his hand resting calmly 
on his dog, though his lips moved 
with muttered curses, and he watched 
Handsome as a cat watches its prey 
before it springs. For an instant it 
seemed as if they were drifting apart 
again, and Liph measured the dis- 
tance anxiously. Almost imper- 
ceptibly, but surely, the logs were 
drifting together, as if guided by the 
hand of some avenging fate. Why 
were they so slow? The men strode 
to the nearest points of their logs and 
stood impatient and eager like two 
mad men thirsting for each other’s 
blood. There was scarce six feet of 
dark water between their angry faces. 
Handsome gripped his cant dog with 
clenched fingers and raised it ready 
to strike. A foot nearer and he 
hurled his whole strength upon Liph 
in one crushing blow. But Liph was 
too quick for the slow fall of the heavy 
dog, and as he stepped backward the 
handle of Handsome’s dog snapped 
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itself like glass over the log at his 
feet, and Handsome fell himself, 
dragged headlong into the water by 
the unresisted blow. 

Liph burst out in a fiendish chuckle 
and knelt ready for the blow when he 
should rise. It was a moment of aw- 
ful stillness until Handsome Jack rose 
with a sharp cry of fear to see Liph 
lying in wait for him with his cant- 
dog raised above his head. But ven- 
geance knows no pity, and a moment 
later Liph was drifting alone down 
the mill pond, muttering to himself 
Handsome Jack's boast at the store: 

‘* Ef yo ken draw my blood ’fore I 
kin yourn yor welkim!”’ 

‘*Much obleeged.!’’ he said aloud 
with a cruel sarcasm. 

Far up on the mountain side where 
Meg was gathering beechnuts with 
the squirrels, she heard in the hushed 
noon air a single frightened cry, and 
paused to listen. 

‘‘ It was thet pink-eyed chipmunk !”’ 
she said, as she chased him as far out 
on the limb as she dared. 

The story which Liph told at the 
mill of how Handsome Jack had 
fallen among the logs and rising be- 
neath had crushed his own life out, 
was plausible enough, and no one felt 
called upon to doubt his word. There 
was less drinking at the store that 
night than usual. They had sent 
down by one of the lumber teams to 
Bear Camp for the teacher to come 
‘‘over the mounting’’ the next day 
to read a prayer at the funeral of 
Handsome Jack. 

When Meg returned to her father’s 
shanty early in the evening, with her 
lap full of beechnuts, she found Liph 
waiting her. 

‘‘Hello, Meg!’’ he called, ‘‘yo 
heered haow Handsome Jack ha’ 
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gone up the fluke, hain’t ye? He’s 
gone sartin!’’ he added with an ugly 
grin that made Meg shudder in spite 
of her surprise. 

‘* What be you-uns tellin’ ? 
some dead ?”’ 

‘*I "low he be. Ez dead ez Jim 
Boney’s kid. ’Spose thar hain’t no 
ch’ce ’tween me an’ Harnsome naow, 
be thar Meg?’’ and he threw back 
his head and laughed loudly at his 
gruesome joke. 

Meg turned without an answer. 
What was the trouble with Liph? 
She had never seen him so fierce and 
snake like. She shrank from his 
leering glance with a cringe of horror. 
His eyes were like those of the adder 
that had sprung at her that afternoon, 
full of hatred and deadly venom. 

‘*Thar hain’t no call fur ye ter 
come to ther funeral tomorrer, Meg! ’’ 
he called after her. ‘‘ We’re goin’ 
ter bury him easy like.’’ 

True to his word Liph held no 
inquest, though he did render an un- 
official verdict that ‘‘the deceased 
dead was drownded with warter.’’ 
The school teacher came at ten o’clock 
and the mills shut down, for this was 
but the second funeral that had come 
to Forest City. The brawny moun- 
taineers gathered at the store, with 
their jean trousers tucked into spiked 
boots, their soiled shirts open at the 
throat, showing their broad, hairy 
breasts, 


Hand- 


and their straw hats drawn 
over their dark eyes that they might 
see the better. In front of the bar at 
the end of the store lay the rude pine 
coffin, supported by two empty soap 
boxes, and Liph, as coroner and pall- 
bearer, sitting at the foot and Sim 
Pentock at the head. The school 
teacher read a chapter from Ezekiel 
and a brief prayer, while the men 
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filed past the coffin and stood awk- 
wardly in the corners of the store. 
There was not a woman in the com- 
pany. After they had all passed, 
Meg darted in and followed down the 
store. Liph muttered a half-sup- 
pressed oath as she stood for a a mo- 
ment as if tranced by the dead face 
whose great ghastly eyes stared openly 
at the man at the The knit 
brows, the drawn lips were vocal with 
fierce anger and hate, and as by the 
mysterious contagion of some deadly 
ill, Meg’s sensitive heart caught the 
hatred of the face mad in death before 
her. The whole secret of his death 
came to her as in a dream. 


foot. 


It was as 
plain to her intuitive fancy as if she 
had been an eye-witness. Had she 
not heard his last cry as she gathered 
beechnuts with the squirrels? And 
her life was the cause of it all. Hand- 
some Jack had died for her sake, and 
his pallid lips and dead eyes cried out 
for her to avenge his death. 

Liph pushed her rudely aside with 
a, ‘‘git out, ye witch!’’ as they rose 
to bear the coffin on their shoulders 
to the rocky knoll where they had 
buried Jim Boney’s baby six months 
before. Meg’s lithe body shook like 
a poplar leaf as she ran out the door 
and toward home. The horror of the 
night before had become a fierce, wild 
hatred that kept crying out within 
her heart for Liph’s blood. She ran 
on, swifter than the wind, impelled 
by that demoniac hatred of the man 
who had taken a life for her sake. 
No one was at the house and she 
snatched her father’s shot gun from 
the wall with trembling hands and 
crept cautiously out of the house into 
What 
She did not know. 
dead face had commanded her 


the underbrush at the rear. 
was she to do! 


The 














and the possessing demon of hate 
lashed her on. Through the under- 
brush, over stones, she sped up the hill 
to the little clearing on the summit. 

‘* Blood for blood!’ cried the thing 
within her heart, and she stumbled 
and fellin her eagerness. Frightened 
and breathless, she crouched in the 


edge of the clearing. The men stood 
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silently about the half filled grave 
watching Liph laughing over his 
work with a ferocious nonchalance. 

With a low cry of pain Meg heard 
the avenging voice shriek loud and 
fierce within her throbbing heart. 
Resting the gun over a broken limb, 
she fired, and Liph fell dead acrcss 
the half filled grave. 


TLINGEN. 


OF THE GREAT KING. 


{Translated from the German of Hans Werder.] 


By Agatha B. 
CHAPTE 
fLRIKE remained 





standing by the 
shattered gate and 
after the 
rider until he dis- 


gazed 
appeared beneath 
the 
overhung the road. 
‘*T love you madly!” he had cried, 


branches that 


as he tore himself loose and dashed 
With a cry 
had 


stretched out her hands to him and 


away. Away from her? 


of joy and supplication she 
called his name, but her only answer 
had been the sighing of the wind 
through the bare trees and his horse’s 
footsteps dying away in the distance. 

‘‘T love you!’’ The words rang 
in her ears, and little by little she 
centred her whole mind upon them 
If 
he loved her why did he leave her; 


and a storm awoke in her heart. 
why all this suffering? But she was 
his wife and could follow wherever he 
went. His generosity was now no 
humiliation to her, her flight had been 
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a foolish misdeed, and her punish- 
ment had fallen upon her. 

And now he was gone, gone to 
seek revenge upon his deadly enemy. 
She could not doubt that he would 
find Benno, and she could not bear 
to think Reutlingen 
might fall and then she would be her 
husband’s murderess, that husband 
whom she loved and for whom she 
would mourn her whole life long. A 
terrible dread fell upon her and dead- 


ened her soul. 


of the result. 


As though pursued 
by fiends she flew about the garden, 
crying and praying in despair, until, 
as evening came and with it rain, she 
returned to the house wet, cold, tired, 
and sick. Oh, if Reutlingen could 
but have seen her then! 

Her cousin, Marie Elizabeth, was 
waiting for her anxiously and was 
She had 
heard Reutlingen’s entrance and his 


horrified at her condition. 


speedy departure, and she could not 
understand Ulrike’s She 
did not try to question her cousin, 


absence. 
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however, for she seemed sick from 
despair and fatigue, and remained 
absolutely silent. With loving care 
Marie Elizabeth watched over her, 
put her to bed and made her a hot 
drink, and comforted her with silent 
sympathy. It was late when she was 
finally left alone, but Ulrike dressed 
herself again and wandered restlessly 
about the room. The doubt in her 
soul was not to be allayed. If Reut- 
lingen really loved her why had he 
been silent so long like a frightened 
boy? Rather had it not been the 
passionate excitement of the moment 
that had put such words into his 
mouth ; had not his feelings of sym- 
pathy and friendship suddenly ap- 
peared to his excited mind as love ? 
She thought once more of Benno’s 
dreadful words. Had he then ac- 
cused Reutlingen unjustly? Yes; 
she believed him no longer, her heart 
spoke against his accusation and she 
knew that he had lied to her. 

She also dreaded to think that 
Benno might fall in the encounter, 
that his blood might flow on her ac- 
count. The thought was terrible, but 
if that were his fate it would come 
upon him through his own fault; 
lying accusations had been his work, 
and his attack was more than Reut- 
lingen’s honor could bear. She had 
seen Benno’s passion for herself, and 
had tried to repel by constant cold- 
ness a feeling that seemed so insult- 
ing and insupportable to her. She 
now saw why he had lied to her 
about her husband. Ah, why had 
she ever listened to him; why had she 
not remained where love and duty 
both bade her stay! How much dis- 
tress and anxiety would she have 
been spared had she never quitted 
Steinhovel! 





How would the meeting between 
the two end? Would her whole 
future life be given up to remorse and 
doubt, or would the time come when 
she could once more hope for happi- 
ness? ‘Tormented by doubt, the pas- 
sion that her girlish nature had so 
long restrained burst its bonds and 
overwhelmed her. 

Marie Elizabeth found her cousin 
in this restless state when she came 
to her in the morning, and persuaded 
Ulrike to tell her all about Reutlin- 
gen’s visit. There was neither com- 
fort nor help for Ulrike, that her 
cousin saw plainly, but still she per- 
suaded her not to decide on any 
course of action until she heard some 
further news from her husband. 

Several days of excitement and ter- 
rible suspense followed, and Ulrike 
was at last beginning to believe that 
Reutlingen could not find his enemy, 
when one evening Count Langenrode 
appeared and asked to see the ladies. 
He was Benno’s friend and no doubt 
brought news. Marie Elizabeth and 
her mother left Ulrike to await him 
anxiously alone. 

Langenrode entered, a solemn ex- 
pression upon his fresh, pleasant face. 
He knew Ulrike already for he had 
seen her at the abbey when a guest 
there, and he remembered her as very 
charming and beautiful. Now, how- 
ever, she seemed much changed; then 
she had been as a still, clear lake, and 
now the storm of life was swelling 
over the smooth waters. Pale and 
trembling, she advanced to meet 
him. 

‘*“You bring me news of my hus- 
band, Count Langenrode?’’ 

He looked up in astonishment. 

‘*From your husband? Certainly 
not, my dear lady! Still, if you wish 
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that first, I can tell you that he lives 
and is well.’’ 

She covered her face with her hands. 

‘Thank God! Thank God!”’ It 
was a cry of supreme joy and relief. 

‘‘My poor friend!’’ thought Lan- 
genrode. ‘‘ She doesn’t even ask for 
him, and yet he spoke of her love! 
Was that a lie that he told in the face 
of death, or was it a terrible mistake ?’’ 

‘‘ What I have to tell you,’’ he con- 
tinued at last, ‘‘is the sad news that 
my poor friend, Benno von Trautwitz, 
has fallen. Herr von Reutlingen 
killed him in a duel.’ 

The terrible news that she had 
been expecting was broken to her at 
last. He had died for her sake, and 
the thought almost crushed her. 

Langenrode then told of the bloody 
encounter and of its sad termination, 
of Reutlingen’s slight wound, and of 
Benno's last message to her. He 
gave her the package that his dead 
friend had asked him to deliver, and 
Ulrike found in it a letter penned by 
Benno's own hand, as well as two 
notes that she had written him at dif- 
ferent times. She ran her eye hastily 
over the words of farewell and then 
thanked the Count, who withdrew 
and left her to her own thoughts. 

Frau von Trebenow burst into tears 
when she heard the news that Count 
Langenrode had brought, for she had 
been very fond of her nephew and 
could not believe that anyone in the 
world could harbor an unkind feeling 
towards him, and now this strange 
man, her own niece’s husband, must 
seek a quarrel with the good Benno 
and bring him to task like a brigand. 
What a butcher, what a terrible man 
this must be into whose hands her dear 
gentle Ulrike had fallen! She had 
indeed double cause for mourning! 
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Marie Elizabeth was also deeply 
grieved, for although she had never 
cared very much for her cousin Benno, 
still his memory was now sanctified 
by death, and she was ready to ascribe 
the blackest motives to Reutlingen’s 
conduct. 

Ulrike understood their feelings, 
but her own were of a very different 
nature. There was but one doubt for 
her; whether Reutlingen loved heror 
not; but one question, would he tell 
her his feelings towards her; but one 
task, to seek him out and ask him if 
he loved her. That was now her 
right and her duty and every other 
resolve gave way before it. One day 
she told her cousin of her determina- 
tion to leave them and seek her hus- 
band, and poor Marie Elizabeth was 
horror stricken. 

‘Ulrike! Will you go to your 
husband now, after he has killed one 
of our near relations ?’ 

“Killed one of our near relations?” 
responded Ulrike. ‘‘Reutlingen 
might just as well have fallen as 
he, had not God’s goodness averted 
such a misfortune. It was an honor- 
able fight between them, and Benno 
was responsible for bringing it on, 
that is, Benno and myself, and the 
thought is terrible to me. We can- 
not blame Reutlingen, though.’’ 

‘‘ Ulrike, your husband left you in 
anger, he has wounded and offended 
you, and now it seems that you in- 
tend running after him like a little 
beggar to seek an impossible recon- 
ciliation.’’ 

‘* Yes, like a little beggar.’’ 

‘*And you will venture out in the 
winter and when the country is over- 
run with troops ; don’t you know what 
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terrible accidents may befall you?’ 
‘* Yes, I know.”’ 
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‘* Ulrike, do you love this dreadful 
man ?’’ 

‘Yes, I love him; that is all there 
is to say.”’ 

Frau von Trebenow’s sorrow 
reached its height when she heard 
her niece’s determination, and with 
tears in her eyes she begged her to 
give it up and make Leitnitz her 
home for life. Ulrike thanked her 
warmly, much moved, but her mind 
was fixed; she would seek him out 
even if she had to wander over the 
whole earth, would ask him if he loved 
and would forgive her, and would of- 
fer him her love as an atonement. 

Accompanied by Annette, she left 
the house a few days later and drove 
in a large carriage to the little village 
near Freiberg, where Langenrode had 
told her the Baireuth regiment was 
quartered. She reached her destina- 
tion in the evening and was delighted 
to find a vacant room in the little 
hotel of the crowded town. Early 
the next morning she sent her coach- 
man to find Captain von Reutlingen 
and give him a letter. 

“T beg you, Herr von Reutlingen,” 
she had written, ‘‘to have the great 
goodness and forbearance to come and 
see me at the Hotel Kurfursten. I 
only wish for a few moments’ conver- 
sation, and I have news of great im- 
portance to you. I hope that my re- 
quest will not be in vain. Ulrike.”’ 

She waited long and impatiently, 
not for the return of her messenger, 
but for the coming of him who had 
so often ridden on his foaming horse 
to her side, through darkness and 
storm or over sunny meadows. Tears 
filled her eyes as she thought of him. 
At last she heard a horse’s steps in 
the street. Alas; so many officers of 
all kinds rode by, hussars, dragoons, 
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curassiers. But this time the horse 
stopped in front of the door and a 
light and elastic step ascended the 
stairs. 

‘**Lieutenant von Ejickstadt,’’ an- 
nounced the beaming Annette. 

Bitter disappointment reigned in 
her heart, but when he stood before 
her after such a long separation and 
she saw his kindly face and his sunny 
brown eyes, a feeling of hearty pleas- 
ure overmastered her and she greeted 
him warmly. 

‘““My dear lady, you are disap- 
pointed to see me instead of the cap- 
tain; don’t let me suffer for it please,” 
he cried, kissing her hand in greeting. 
‘*Reutlingen is not here and I bring 
your letter back myself. They 
brought the message to me to find 
out what to do with it, and so I have 
had the unexpected honor and pleas- 
ure of seeing you again.”’ 

“I am truly pleased myself,’’ 
answered Ulrike. ‘‘As soon as I 
saw you it really seemed as if my 
troubles were at an end; I hope that 
is really the case.” 

He sighed, for the fulfillment of her 
hope appeared very uncertain to him. 

‘“My dear lady,’’ he began, ‘I 
intended to hunt you up as soon as 
possible, as I have a message for you, 
but the trip to Leitnitz is spared me 
now that I have had the good fortune 
to meet you here.’’ 

‘*‘A message?’’ asked Ulrike 
hastily. ‘‘ From Reutlingen?’’ 

‘*Yes,mydearlady. You ofcourse 
know what has happened since you 
last saw him ?’’ 

‘* Yes, yes. Count Langenrode was 
present at the meeting and told me 
the awful news.”’ 

‘*Then you have heard the worst 
and will not be astonished. Reutlin- 
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gen sends me to say that he has kept 


his promise; your friend—no, how 
did he say it? Oh, yes. He has killed 
your teacher. He does not expect to 
trouble you by the sight of his blood- 
stained hand again so he will take 
no steps towards your separation, he 
leaves that all in your hands.”’ 

Ulrike was terribly pale; she lis- 
tened without interrupting him, her 
large eyes open wide. At last she 
spoke, her face aflame with passion- 
ate excitement. 

‘‘Where is my husband; I must 
speak with him—at once ?’’ 

Wolf sighed. 

‘“Where is he?’’ she whispered. 
‘‘What has happened to him—I 
must know ?’’ 

‘I can’t tell you; I don’t know 
where he is.”’ 

‘You don’t know where he is, 
Wolf? Don’t torture me. Is he— 
still living ?”’ 

‘Yes, yes; he is alive and well, 
don’t worry about that, my dear 
lady, and don’t be anxious. Please 
sit down,’’ he continued, ‘* you are in 
too much of a hurry, and I have 
another piece of news for you.’ He 
drew her gently down upon the sofa 
beside him and told her all he knew 
up to the moment when Reutlingen 
returned from his visit to the king 
and told his comrades his hard lot by 
the one word ‘‘ dismissed.”’ 

Ulrike was stunned, for she knew 
Reutlingen and realized what it 
meant to him; his king’s service was 
his life’s work, and his honor as an 
officer weighed more with him than 
happiness or life itself. And she had 
brought all this upon hii. 

‘‘And what happened further ?’’ 
she asked anxiously, dreading to 


hear the worst. 
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Wolf shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘ Nothing much; he did n’t spend 
much time bewailing his punishment, 
but soon left. He said good bye to 
us and rode away, we know not 
whither ; I asked him, but he shook 
his head and said he didn’t know. 
I think probably he has gone to 
Steinhovel.’’ 

‘* We are all very sorry,’’ he con- 
tinued aftera pause. ‘* We lost much 
when he left—I especially.’’ 

Ulrike buried her face in her hands 
and wept bitterly. 

‘*Oh, what sorrow I have brought 
upon him!’’ she cried in despair. 

Wolf watched her with warm sym- 
pathy. 

‘* Yes, my dear lady, but how could 
you do it?’’ he said at last in a tone 
of friendly reproach, at which she 
dried her eyes and listened. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you find out about those 
charges against him? Why didn't 
you ask me? I knew him better than 
Trautwitz? And why did you believe 
a stranger’s stories about him. You 
knew him yourself, our noble wild 
one, to the bottom of his true heart. 
Surely he didn’t deserve that vou 
should believe him unworthy so 
lightly.”’ 

‘“Yes, yes, Herr von Eickstadt, 
your reproach is just,’’ cried Ulrike. 
‘‘T feel differently towards him now 
from what I did at first, and you 
know what our relations were then. 
What matter all explanations, all 
right or wrong, against the humilia- 
tion of unreturned love? You know 
what I mean yourself.’’ 

He looked at her in astonishment, 
dumbfounded to hear such words from 
Ulrike’s lips. 

‘‘But he loves you,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
believe that you were his first passion 
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and he was therefore awkward and 
didn’t tell you of it.’’ 
‘‘He never spoke to me of it nor 


showed me his love,’’ cried Ulrike. 
‘*T still don’t know whether I am 
right or wrong in believing that he 
loves me.’’ 

Wolf laughed. 

‘“That doubt will not trouble you 
long when you look into his eyes, Frau 
von Reutlingen. He isin a desper- 
ate mood, and I don’t know whether 
he will kill himself or me when he 
hears what I have said to you.’’ 

‘* Why does n’t he come to me him- 
self ?’’ asked Ulrike. 

‘* But, my dear lady, he did n’t get 
He told me 
himself that you had given him many 


much encouragement. 


a heartache, and the heaviest of them 
all was that you should run away 
from his home and from his protec- 


CHAPTE 


Ulrike’s heavy carriage rolled slow- 
ly along towards Steinhovel, meeting 
How 
easy and safe had been her first jour- 


with many delays on the way. 


ney over that road under the protec- 
tion of the wild Reutlingen. Fear 
and remorse forced the thought into 
her mind. 

She stopped again at the little inn 
where she had passed the night 
before her first arrival at Steinhovel, 
and the hostess recognized her and 
waited upon her with zealous care, 
giving her the best room in the house. 
Ulrike had not fared too well since 
leaving Leitnitz, and with a sad smile 
she admitted the power of that once 
much dreaded name, now her own, 
which was of so much service to her. 

It was the same room in which he 
had sat on the bench by the stove 
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tion. His sorrow over that was very 


deep. You owe him much.”’ 
‘*T know it,’’ she said in a trem- 
bling voice, ‘‘ and I will find him.’ 
‘“Will you go to Steinhovel?’’ he 
asked. 


‘To Steinhovel or further—to the 
ends of the earth. Then he may do 
with me as he wishes.”’ 

** And don’t blame him 
killing your cousin?’’ asked Wolf. 
I? I am myself more 
to blame than he, and although I re- 
gret my cousin’s fall, still he brought 
it upon himself. 


you for 


‘* How can 


Reutlingen only 
defended his honor, and how could 
he do less ?”’ 

‘* Now, my dear lady,’’ laughed 
Wolf as he arose, ‘‘ you have grown 
to be a soldier's brave wife. Go to 
him and tell him all this yourself. I 


have delivered my message.”’ 
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and gazed at her with laughing eyes. 
‘* You are tired; you wish me gone,’’ 
he had said, and his words still rang 
in her ears. Ah, to-day she wished 
him by her side with all her heart. 
The progressed, but so 
much more slowly than when the lit- 


journey 


tle sleigh had flown along like the 
wind. Steinhovel 
The well remem- 
bered arch of ivy over the gateway 


However, was 


reached at last. 
waved a greeting to her in the wind, 
but everything else was still; the 
house was dark and quiet. 

‘““Q God! He is not here,”’ 
cried, trembling. 


she 


The wagon stopped, but it was a 
long time the front door 
opened heavily and old Ferdinand 
appeared. He gazed at his mistress 
wonderingly. 


before 
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Good day, Ferdinand. 
tain here ?’’ 


Is the cap- 


“Oh, my dear lady, what happi- 
ness. No, the captain has been gone 
a long time.” 

O 


he was here and has gone away ?”’ 


‘A long time? Ferdinand ; 

The old servant helped her out of 
the carriage. 

‘‘Tf we had only known, my mis- 
Your cold 
nothing is prepared for you.”’ 

‘*No matter, Ferdinand. Only tell 
me when your master came, when he 
Was he 
How did 


tress. rooms are and 


left, and where he went. 
well? How did he seem? 


he look ?”’ 


‘*Ah, your ladyship well knows 


that my dear master was wretched 


enough. I have never seen him 
so before; he ate scarcely any- 
thing and drank all the time as 


though in a fever. He had a sabre 
wound on his arm, but not a bad one; 


I washed it and bound it up morning 


and evening. He was in a very 
moody frame of mind, uneasy, and 
filled with sighs and curses. He 


usually stays so gladly at Steinhovel, 
but this time he was here but three 
days when he said to me: ‘ Ferdi- 
nand, I would stay here all winter, 
but I it. First 


mother was here and then my wife, 


cannot stand my 
bnt now I am alone and my heart is 


full of 
Then he rode away, taking my son 


trouble—I should mad.’ 


go 
with him. Hewasso wretched that I 
wept bitter tears for him.’’ 

Ulrike 
furs around her while 


stood in the hall with her 
the old 
spoke and listened with eager atten- 


man 


tion, after which she allowed him to 
prepare the house for her reception. 
Fires soon crackled in the stoves and 
fireplaces but it was still cold and un- 
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in old 


and Ulrike 
Lore’s warm little room; it was such a 
snug, cosy little place that she wished 


for nothing better. She made the old 


comfortable, sat 


woman tell her again all that she had 
just heard from Ferdinand ; how long 
the captain had been there, what he 
had done, how he had looked, and 
every word that had fallen from his 
lips. 

Ah, they were not pleasant things 
that she heard, and yet it was a com- 
fort and a pleasure to learn them, for 
his deepest pain did not seem to be 
for his king's displeasure; his thoughts 
of her had weighed on him most 
heavily, he had sorrowed over losing 
her, he had longed for her presence. 
This knowledge upheld her when 
well nigh crushed with despair. 

Lore told her how he had come to 
in the 
deep arm chair by the stove, his head 


her room and had sat there 


in his hand, listening to the hum of 
He had often 
done the same as a child in the long, 


the spinning wheel. 


quiet evening hours of the winter 
when the ground was covered with 
snow and outdoor sports thus denied 
him, and as a man his inward grief 
had sent him back to his old loved 
place, there to sit in silence and listen 
to 
asking or answering only an occa- 
She had told him of 
the evening when Ulrike had come, 
with bitter tears in her heart, to speak 
of her determination to leave Stein- 


Lore as she told him of Ulrike, 


sional question. 


hovel, and of his wife’s last greeting 
for him, with her prayer that he would 
not be angry for she had not known 
how to do otherwise. 


He answered 
this by shaking his head in silence 
and covering his face with his hand. 

‘‘And he said 
Ulrike, 


cried 
the 


nothing ?’’ 
throwing herself into 
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chair where he had sat. ‘‘ Ah, Lore, 
why did I go away? I should have 
staid here as was my duty and waited 
until it was his pleasure to love me, 
but to go away, forgetting my promise 
when he had kept his so nobly and 
truly, that I should never have done.’’ 

Lore did not understand the full 
meaning of these words but she felt 
the love and self-reproach that lay in 
them, and so with tactful sympathy 
she spoke a well-meant word of com- 
fort here and there. 

How peaceful and comfortable was 
Ulrike in this house, the right to rule 
and manage which she had so lightly 
thrown away! How willingly she 
would now have stayedthere! It was 
a sweet feeling to her, too, to know 
herself under the protection of her 
husband's roof and to feel herself de- 
pendent upon him. She no longer 
thought of pride, but love and grati- 
tude filled her heart. She felt that 
she could not remain here inactive, 
she must seek him. Where could he 
be? Where would she find him? 
Her heart sank at the thought, but 
still she did not waver a moment. 
She knew her duty now and would 
not fail in it a second time. 

Her plan was to go to Leipzig 
where the king had established his 
headquarters, the central point of the 
army for the winter. There she 
hoped to get news that would enable 
her to carry on her search, for there 
must be men there who had seen the 
well known Reutlingen and who 
would know where to find him. So 
she sent her aunt’s equipage back to 
Leitnitz with her thanks and chose a 
carriage from her husband’s stable. 
Had she any right to do this? She 
answered her own question in the 
negative with a sad smile. 


‘‘T shall be justified in taking it, 
and when he comes home he will 
wonder but he will not scold me. He 
will understand that for once I have 
acted naturally and rightly.’’ 

She would have loved to take old 
Ferdinand as a protector on her much 
dreaded journey, but the old man was 
weak and unfitted for exposure to the 
storms of winter, beside which he was 
in charge of the house and property, 
a post of honor that he could not con- 
scientiously leave. So he himself 
suggested that she take one of the 
coachmen, Christian, who was de- 
voted to the family and who would 
know how to protect his mistress in 
case of necessity. She consented. 
Ah, if she could but find him whom 
she sought she cared little for aught 
else ! 

The servants begged her to remain 
with them at Steinhovel until after 
Christmas, which she did, and then, 
leaving behind her a long explanatory 
letter for the captain, she began her 
journey. 

The city of Leipzig resembled a 
great camp. The king had estab- 
lished his headquarters in a large 
house on the new square and worked 
hard and earnestly upon the main- 
tenance and improvement of his 
army, well knowing that it would be 
needed for the preservation of his 
country. Still he found time for 
recreation and for the pleasures of 
science, and philosophers, artists, 
students, and men of learning all 
proved agreeable companions. He 
was surrounded by a circle of inti- 
mate friends, and learned men and 
professors of Leipzig university 
passed in and out of the royal dwel- 
ling and entertained the king during 
the long winter evenings. At Christ- 
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mas time the princes of the royal 
house of Magdeburg came to cele- 
brate the holiday with their uncle, 
and the king was delighted with their 
visit. The sons of his dead brother, 
these two princes were especially 
dear to him and it was a long time 
before he allowed them to leave him 
again. 

So the king lived happily in the 
midst of his army. Generals and 
other officers of all ranks came and 
went about him, the wounded were 
cared for, and Leipzig became not 
only a camp but a great hospital, all 
under the superintendence of Fried- 
rich, who was well informed and took 
great interest in the practice of sur- 
gery. 

Into this city, so full of bustle and 
life, came Ulrike and her faithful fol- 
lowers, alone and unprotected. 

The wheels of her carriage ground 
wearily through the snow as before 
her, through the cold January night, 
shone the lights of Leipzig. The 
heavy guns above the gate frowned 
down upon her, and a stern soldierly 
voice demanded her name and errand. 
Her passport was correct and, as the 
wife of a Prussian officer, she readily 
gained admission. 

Through the dark gate and down 
the roughly paved street rolled her 
carriage. But where should she go? 
Ulrike cried in anxiety and despair. 
She was now at her journey's end but 
her true goal seemed as far away as 
ever. Surely, though, she must find 
her husband here near the great com- 
mander whom he loved so well, even 
though he had been dismissed from 
his service! From street to street 
and from hotel to hotel rolled the car- 
riage, all were overflowing and she 
asked for accommodations in vain. 


At last Ulrike gave up the quest in 
despair, allowed her carriage to be 
put up in one of the hotel stables, and 
passed the night in it. She was well 
wrapped up in furs, the windows were 
closed, and opposite her sat Annette, 
who tried to comfort and encourage 
her mistress. The lively little maid 
was not at all discouraged but seemed 
to make a pleasure of the tiresome 
journey, thus making it much casier 
for Ulrike, who had little by little ac- 
quired a strong feeling of affection 
towards the woman who had been so 
true to her. 

When daylight came Ulrike made 
her toilet in the ladies’ parlor of the 
hotel and ordered her breakfast, to 
which she sat down with Annette at 
a slovenly, red-clothed table in the 
public dining room, tegether with a 
number of noisy, tobacco scented offi- 
cers who cast curious glances at the 
two women. She now welcomed the 
protection of Christian in his Stein- 
hovel livery, for without him she 
could have eaten no breakfast from 
anxiety. 

‘* Now we will go out and hunt for 
lodgings, Annette; we can’t live this 
way,’’ she said, rising from the table. 

It was a clear, sharp January morn- 
ing, the snow crunched beneath their 
feet, and the smoke from the chim- 
neys rose in clouds straight up into 
the bright blue sky. She wandered 
to and fro in doubt. 

‘“‘O Annette, where shall we be- 
gin?’’ sighed Ulrike. ‘‘ How differ- 
ent it was when we were travelling 
with the captain; do you remem- 
ber?’’ 

‘“Yes, of course, my dear lady; 
but we will find the captain and then 
all will be well. Here are thousands 
of men; I never thought that the 
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king of Prussia could have so many 
officers; some of them must be able 
to help us find him.”’ 

** See, my mistress! ’’ she cried sud- 
denly. ‘‘Isn’t that the old chaplain 
who married you ?’’ 

Ulrike saw coming down the street 
a benevolent old man of clerical ap- 
pearance wearing a long black coat, 
a white stock, and upon his grey head 
a three cornered hat. 

‘*Tt really is he!’’ she cried, hur- 
rying across the street with out- 
stretched hands to meet him. 

‘*Dear sir, do you still remember 
me?’’ 

The old gentleman gazed at her 
and tried to recall where he had seen 
her face before, and at last remem- 
bered the little chapel at Langenrode 
where he had first conducted a funeral 
and soon afterwards a wedding, as 
well as the anxious maiden who was 
compelled to marry the wild captain 
of dragoons. 

‘*Can it be possible, Frau von Reut- 
lingen?’’ he cried, in some doubt 
although clasping the outstretched 
hands in a warm grasp. 

‘Yes, of course; and Iam so glad 
to find you, dearsir? Iama stranger 
and alone in the city, and I am sure 
you will help me.”’ 

‘‘With great pleasure, my dear 
lady. But where is the captain? Is 
he stationed very far away from his 
young wife?’’ 

‘“My husband is not here,’’ ex- 
plained Ulrike. ‘‘ Through a series 
of sad events I have lost all trace of 
him and am now seeking him. I 
hope that I shall surely hear some 
news of him here.”’ 

She walked beside the old man and 
told him of her trouble in finding a 
place to live. 


‘There is still a small room in my 
house,’’ he began in a comforting 
tone. ‘‘A young chaplain now has 
it, but he will give it up if I ask him.”’ 

Ulrike found that her old friend 
expected soon to be promoted by the 
king himself to be chaplain in chief 
of the whole field clergy, and that he 
already received pay and privileges 
as such. The little room of which he 
spoke was prepared and in a few 
hours Ulrike was settled in it. It 
was somewhat small for two, but warm 
and clean, and, best of all, a good, safe 
place that they could now call their 
own. In the fortunate and unexpec- 
ted meeting Ulrike was inclined to 
see a happy omen for the success of 
her undertaking. 

It was now time to begin her search 
in earnest, and how should she start 
about it? 

As she was one day returning home 
with Annette from an aimless search 
she passed close to several officers 
who were engaged in an animated 
conversation. ‘‘ Baireuth dragoons,”’ 
she heard one of them say, and she 
stopped close by them with a feeling 
of dread. The officer who had 
spoken touched his hat to her in salu- 
tation and a questioning smile gath- 
ered on his face. 

‘*Pardon me, sir, but you spoke of 
the Baireuth dragoons,” stammered 
Ulrike in great embarassment. 

‘*T was speaking of Lieutenant von 
Bandemer of the Baireuth dragoons, 
Madam. He has just been severely 
wounded in a skirmish between out- 
posts and has been brought here to 
the hospital; I saw him yesterday.”’ 

‘“Do you know Captain von Reut- 
lingen, too?’’ she asked with fleeting 
breath. 

‘* The wild one? Certainly, madam ; 
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who doesn't? He has unfortunately 


been dismissed and has probably 
gone home.”’ 

‘““Ah, yes.’’ Thanking him for 
his news she went, but noticed that 
the men remained standing and gazed 
curiously after her. What must they 
think of such behavior, not knowing 
the motive that inspired it? 

‘*We mustn’t go any further, An- 
nette; we will try another way.”’ 
She sighed, changed her plans, and 
turned the next corner. 

When she reached the house she 
sent word to the chaplain and asked 
him to come to her. The old man, 
who gladly embraced every oppor- 
tunity to do her a service, immedi- 
ately came up stairs to her room. 

‘‘ Now, my dear lady, what can I 
do for you? Have you found no 
traces of the missing one ?’’ 

She had long ago told the good 
man her whole story, he had com- 
forted her, and now she felt so great 
a trust in him that her heart was 
warmed with the conviction that she 
was at last upon the right path. 

‘‘Nothing, dear sir; I must. still 
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search long and earnestly, but I must 
try to make myself as useful as possi- 
ble during my time of waiting. I 
have been carefully trained in nursing 
the sick during my father’s long ill- 
ness and I also know much about car- 
ing for wounds. Can’t I make use 
of my knowledge here ?’’ 

She told him of her encounter with 
the officers and of the news she had 
heard of Lieutenant von Bandemer. 
Then she told him what was in her 
mind; that she wished to nurse him, 
and her hope that among the many 
officers in the hospital she would find 
someone who could put her upon her 
husband's path. 

‘‘Of course you can do it, my dear 
lady !’’ cried the chaplain vigorously. 
‘* The king has issued an order allow- 
ing the burghers’ wives to assist in 
caring for our wounded in every pos- 
sible way, and if he does that for 
them he certainly will not refuse a 
like privilege to the wife of one of his 
officers. We will go to the surgeon- 
general, who is in charge of the hos- 
pitals, and he will help you to what 
you want.’’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


When the chaplain and Frau von 
Reutlingen reached his office next 
morning Surgeon-General Cothenius 
had not yet returned from his daily 
visit to the king, but after a long wait 
he appeared, an elderly man with a 
refined, clever face and courtly air, a 
man of learning. The chaplain laid 
Ulrike’s plan before him while she 
awaited the result in silence. The 
doctor’s bright eyes gazed penetrat- 
ingly at her delicate white face, and 
he was pleased with her appearance, 
her quiet demeanor, and her earnest, 
determined expression. 


‘If you understand the care of the 
wounded and the constant attention 
they require, my dear lady, you must 
also know whether your constitution 
is strong enough for the work; at all 
events we will give you a trial, for 
our lack of nurses is too great for us 
to refuse your generous offer.” 

Encouraged by his words, Ulrike 
told him of her desire to care for 
Lieutenant von Bandemer. Doctor 
Cothenius assented and asked her to 
accompany him to a hospital that had 


been established in the cleared rooms 
of a school house, where the beds 
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stood in long rows, bearing wound- 
ed men, some of whom groaned in 
pain, and others were sunk in the 
All the 
geons present gathered around their 
chief. 


semi-stupor of fever. sur- 


‘‘His majesty, the king, has been 
here and has inquired about Lieuten- 
He was 
that 


ant von Bandemer’s wound. 


very indignant to hear 
intend to take off the leg.” 

‘The leg to be taken off?’’ cried 
Ulrike vehemently ; ‘‘O Doctor, is it 
absolutely necessary ? 


ble 
amputation : 


you 


Isn't it possi- 
for the wound to heal without 

Doctor Cothenius approached her 
and spoke softly. 

‘‘T am not absolutely sure yet, but 
unfortunately the necessary cleanli- 
the wound have 
already been much neglected ; I fear 
it is too late. 


ness and care of 
His majesty is very 
much opposed to amputation, and 
justly so, but it is often the only way 
to save life.’’ 


Carl Ludwig von Bandemer had 
opened his eyes and his feverish gaze 


rested upon the doctor, who stepped 
to his side. 

‘*T will not let you take my leg off, 
Doctor, and if you do it against my 
will I will shoot myself through the 
head. I will not live asa cripple; I 
have made up my mind.’ 

‘*Tt will not be necessary,’’ said 
Ulrike, bending over him; ‘‘I will 
care for your wounds and with God's 
help heal them.”’ 

‘‘There’s no use troubling about 
_ 
over with me.”’ 

‘‘Herr von Bandemer,’’ 
rike; ‘‘you giving up this way, you, 
the most energetic officer in the regi- 
ment ?’’ 


he answered irritably, ‘‘ it’s all 


cried Ul- 
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His astonished gaze fell upon her 
face for the first time. 

‘*Frau von Reutlingen. You here 
in Leipzig?’’ He glanced quickly 
around. ‘‘ Is my captain here, too?’ 

‘*No, he not but what 


would he say if he heard you speak 


is here ; 
as you have just spoken: 
He 


knows that I care nothing for danger 


‘He would say I was right. 


or death; he knows it better than 
any man in the world. Oh, if my 
captain would only come! He 


would n't encourage me to live as a 
cripple, I who am scarcely twenty 
years old.’’ 
‘* Be easy,’’ said Cothenius, laying 
his delicate, cool hand upon the fever 
heated brow. ‘‘ You will only make 
yourself worse if you get excited. | 
will watch your wounds a day or two 
longer before I make up my mind.’’ 
‘* And until then I will care for you 
in my best way; I may, Doctor, may 
I not?’’ 
‘*T shall be greatly obliged to you, 
my dear lady, and I will put another 
patient in your charge and will intro- 
duce you to the superintendent of the 
ward.’’ 
So Ulrike stepped into a position 

responsibility, but did it 
with that self-confidence 
which always came to her in times of 


of 


bravely, 


she 


need. 

3andemer was a troublesome pa- 
tient, unhappy, irritable, and without 
hope. Anyone who had known him 
in his earlier days, in his youthful 
scorn of death, would have found it 
Ul1- 
rike often soothed and cheered him, 
and he was then full of gratitude for 


difficult to recognize him now. 


her care and friendliness. 
One day as she sat beside his bed 
in the neat, dark dress so fitted for her 
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work, and which showed her blonde 
beauty to its fullest extent, the door 
suddenly opened and a crowd of sur- 
geons and officers entered. Excite- 
ment and pleasure spread through the 
ward and gleamed from the faces of 
the patients. The king was coming, 
and those who did not see could feel 
it in the air. There he stood in his 
blue blouse, his three cornered hat 
upon his head, and leaning upon the 
cane in his hand, as though bent by 
the weight of the world which rested 
upon his shoulders. 

‘‘Stop here, gentlemen; so many 
foot steps will disturb the wounded 
unnecessarily. You two may come 
with me and Cothenius shall be our 
guide.”’ 

It was a strong voice that spoke, 
and it had in it a strange, pleasing 
clearness, as though he would be 
heard from one end of the earth to the 
other, as though he must be heard 
with respect and astonishment by all 
men to whom the fame of his name 
had spread. There he was, the great 
king of Prussia. Ulrike sprang up 
and gazed at him in awe, and Carl 
Bandemer, his eyes glowing with 
enthusiasm, tried to raise himself in 
bed to await his king. An expres- 
sion of joyful self-forgetfulness gath- 
ered upon the faces of the wounded. 

The king stopped beside the first 
bed and spoke to the wounded man 
who occupied it, a young infantry 
officer who had received his death 
wound at the battle of Torgau and 
who had been brought here to die. 
The surgeon-general had given him 
but a few days more to live, and the 
great commander stood by his side 
and spoke words of comfort and 
thanks. With folded hands and an 
expression of supreme contentment 
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the dying hero listened, and the com- 
ing of death seemed sweet and honor- 
able; he was glad to die for his 
Fatherland and for such a king. 

Friedrich’s two nephews stood be- 
hind him, filled with sympathy and 
sorrow, for he was accompanied every- 
where by these two sons of the 
unhappy prince of Prussia. The 
heir apparent, Prince Friedrich Wil- 
helm, was a handsome boy of sixteen, 
whose large, blue eyes, typical of the 
house of Hohenzollern, and whose 
retreating profile would have much 
resembled his uncle, had not the gen- 
tleness of his face given him quite 
another expression. Not quite so 
handsome but with more power in 
face was the younger brother, Prince 
Heinrich, whose countenance was 
filled with nobility and kingly spirit. 
He was the favorite of his royal uncle 
and was as dear to him as an only 
child would have been, so that with 
his untimely death some time after, 
love, sunshine, and hope died out of 
the king’s heart and the desolation of 
winter fell upon him. 

The king passed from the side of 
the dying officer, first summoning the 
princes to give their hands to this 
true soldier. 

‘‘ Where is the sub-lieutenant from 
the Baireuth regiment, whose leg you 
wished to amputate; I hope you 
haven't done it, Cothenius?’’ 

‘* No, your majesty, not yet ; I have 
suspended judgment.’’ 

‘*How are you to-day, Bandemer; 
still worrying over your misfortune ?” 
‘* No, your majesty, thank you.’’ 

He did not look worried, for it sud- 
denly seemed a pleasure to him to be 
crippled in the service of such a 
king. 


‘*Sire, do you notice that beau- 
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tiful  girl?’’ 


whispered the young 
prince of Prussia to his uncle, who 
smiled. 

‘**You did, you young rascal, of 
course.’’ 

The king raised his eyes to Ulrike, 
two large, bright, blue eyes, flashing 
as with the triumphant light of the 
sun. She saluted him with a deep 
courtesy and with the courage and 
grace of a high born woman, and no 
one noticed the rapid beating of her 
excited heart. 

‘‘ What is your name, madam?’’ 
asked the king. 

‘*Frau von Reutlingen, your maj- 
esty.”’ 

‘‘Very good. Cothenius has told 
me that you wish to dabble in his 
trade and to cure this man’s wounds 
in good shape. Do you understand 
such work, then ?’’ 

Ulrike responded firmly and _ re- 
spectfully. 

‘‘Yes, your majesty; I learned to 
care for the sick by my father’s bed, 
to which he was confined for years, 
and the surgeon-general has allowed 
me to try my skill here upon one of 
your majesty’s officers.’’ 

‘‘And you hope to save his leg? 
That would please me greatly. It is 
a horror to me to think of my officers 
as crippled for life by amputation. 
Take all the care of him you can, 
my pretty child, and I shall be deeply 
indebted to you.” 

With a nod of his head to the sub- 
lieutenant and his nurse the king 
passed on followed by the princes, 
who greeted them as they went. 

Ulrike’s eyes filled with tears, and 
Bandemer saw and understood as he 
voiced her thought: ‘‘ My poor cap- 
tain!” 


* * * * * * 
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Days and weeks went by, the hard 
work making them pass much more 
quickly for Ulrike than if she had 
been waiting idly. 3andemer’s 
wound grew better daily, and Co- 
thenius had long ago declared ampu- 
tation unnecessary and had thanked 
Ulrike for her care and attention in 
many ways. 

The young hero of Torgau, whom 
the king had thanked, had gone to 
rest, together with many another 
who had lain near by, but Bandemer 
was convalescent and could leave his 
bed at last. He now dressed him- 
self in his uniform and sat in a large 
chair surrounded by pillows, with 
his foot propped up before him and 
with new life in his eyes. He looked 
forward impatiently to the time when 
he could again mount his horse and 
return to his regiment ; it was rumored 
that the campaign would open in 
March, and the thought that he might 
not be in his place of honor with his 
men was terrible to him. 

One morning Ulrike, attended by 
her servant, came to the hospital, 
visited her patients, attended to their 
wants, and spoke words of comfort 
to them. She had become dearly 
loved by them, patients, doctors, 
nurses, and all, and the surgeon- 
general laughingly told her that her 
mere presence brought new health 
and strength to the invalids. 

Late in the morning she entered 
the room which Bandemer now 
shared with a fellow sufferer, an offi- 
cer of the Zieten hussars. The sub- 
lieutenant was constantly bewailing 
the fact that he was always neglected 
until the last, but in his heart he was 
glad, for it enabled her to remain 
longer with him. 

‘‘Good morning, Herr von Bande- 
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mer, how are you this morning? 


And you, Herr yon Arnim ?” 


Bandemer laughed, showing his 
pearly teeth beneath his blonde 


moustache. 

‘Splendid, as a matter of course. 
How can you ask, my dear lady, at 
the moment that you come to us?” 
He took her hand and 
reverently to his lips. 


pressed it 
The hussar, 
whose severe head wounds had been 
given into her care, also assured her 
of his improvement. 

Then a third officer, who had hith- 
erto remained unnoticed in the win- 
dow, advanced towards her. 

‘“Will not the gentlemen present 
me so that I can also pay my respects 
to you, my lady?” he asked courte- 
ously. 


‘*Certainly, allow me, my dear 
lady; Herr von Zitzewitz, of the 
Schmettau curassiers, one of the 


captain’s friends,” said Bandemer. 

She looked at him blushing, and 
he smiled and bowed to her. 

‘You will not remember me, my 
lady, but I was quartered for a short 
time at Langenrode abbey with the 
Baireuth dragoons, and I often had 
the pleasure of seeing you from afar, 
but was unfortunate enough to be 


near you but once—at the funeral of 





the abbess.’’ 

Oh, what memories! 

‘No, Zitzewitz, I can 
scarcely remember it at all; it was 


Herr von 


a hard and trying time for me, and 
I look back upon it as a dream.’ 
“That I 
heard with great interest that you 
were married soon after I left ; 


can readily believe. I 
Reut- 
lingen told me of it himself while we 
were stationed at Coszdorf together.” 

She crushed down the pain that 
his harmless words had aroused. 


‘‘And can you tell me where my 
husband now is?” How many times 
had she asked that question in these 
latter days, always to the 
same answer! 


receive 


‘* No, my dear lady; I am sorry to 
that I The last 
time that I saw him was when he 
leaped the ditch at Torgau. Oh, it 
was a joy to see him then! I after- 
wards heard that his majesty had 
decorated him, 


say don’t know. 


after that 
he had been dismissed in disgrace. 
More than that I can’t tell you. Ban- 
demer has just told me that he is not 
at Steinhovel. I didn’t believe that 
our wild Reutlingen would sit quietly 
at home 


and soon 


while there was fighting 
going on.” 

‘‘ Yes, that is the awful part of it; 
but where can he be?” 

Zitzewitz bent forward. 

‘*He may have gone abroad, and 
perhaps fights for the French. 
ever, there 


How- 
place that you 
must search, and that is in the corps 
of Duke Ferdinand of Braunschweig, 
my dear lady.” 

‘Certainly, I will do that; many 
thanks for the advice, Herr von Zitze- 
witz. 


is one 


I will go as soon as I am no 
longer needed here. If I could only 
get at his brother Heinz; you know 
him, too, perhaps—he belongs to the 


Puttkamer hussars ?” 


‘“The Dingelstadt hussars they 
are now called; I don’t know where 
they are now stationed. Yes, I 


know Heinz slightly, but I don’t 
care much for him; I am fonder of 
the wild one.” 

‘‘Tf you should meet my husband, 
Herr von Zitzewitz,” began Ulrike, 
“ please say to him that I have sought 
for him since Decem- 
ber, and that he must at least send 


everywhere 
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me a letter. I am always either at 
Steinhovel cr with the Baireuth 
dragoons.” 

From her knowledge of Reutlin- 
gen’s noble nature Ulrike hoped that 
this message would not be unwel- 
come to him, and that his anger 
against her would be neither deeply 
seated nor lasting. Zitzewitz prom- 
ised to spare no pains to deliver her 
message. 

She would have liked to start out 
the next morning on her search, but 
she could not give up the self- 
assumed duties, which were as yet 
uncompleted. She must stay faith- 
iully at her post, no matter how hard 
it might be for her. 

Ulrike once more met the king on 
his rounds through the hospital. He 
stepped out of Bandemer’s room just 
as she was about to enter it on her 
morning visit. Pale from surprise 
and excitement she stood opposite 
him and courtesied low. 

‘‘Good morning, madam,” said 
Friedrich. ‘‘I have just inspected 
your convalescents, and I am greatly 
pleased; you have proved yourself 
very skillful. Cothenius has also 
sounded your praises very highly.” 

‘“Your majesty is very kind,” 
stammered Ulrike. ‘‘It has been a 
joyful and fit duty for me—for the 
wife of one of your majesty’s offi- 
cers.” 

‘*Your name is Reutlingen, you 
told me,” the king continued. ‘‘ Is 
your husband related to the captain 
of the Baireuth dragoons whom I 
recently dismissed ?” 

‘I am his wife, your majesty.” 

‘“Then you are no longer the wife 
of a Prussian officer. But how is 
this? He told me that his wife had 
run away from him, and that he had 
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on that account killed his rival. 
That was why I dismissed him.” 

‘“May it please your majesty,” 
answered Ulrike, thoroughly aroused 
and determined, ‘‘I did not run away 
from him as he thought. I have 
behaved foolishly and thoughtlessly, 
but never wickedly. We knew each 
other much too slightly when we 
were married, and for that reason a 
misunderstanding has arisen between 
us. I have grown to love him dearly 
now, and he can never have a rival 
in my heart.” 

‘*Have you told him all this?” 
asked the king. 

‘‘No, I have not been able to find 
him since he fell into disfavor with 
your majesty. I don’t know where 
he is, and came to Leipzig to find 
him. Now I will go on and continue 
my search until I find him.” 

During the whole time the king’s 
flashing eyes had rested upon her 
face, and she had borne his gaze 
without flinching. She could never 
have done it had she not been speak- 
ing the truth and that this great 
student of human nature saw and 
knew. 

‘This is certainly a most wonder- 
ful affair,” he remarked, ‘‘ but I am 
persuaded that you have told me the 
truth. Reutlingen is a madcap, and 
must give a very satisfactory explana- 
tion of his conduct if he wishes to 
prove worthy of so lovely and charm- 
ing a wife.” 

‘“‘T thank your majesty for your 
kind words,” murmured Ulrike. 

Kirg Friedrich in his younger days 
had paid court to fair women, and 


now and then a recollection of the 
past would spread through the lonely 
hero’s heart. A friendly smile beamed 
from his face. 
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‘‘He must at least have some ex- 
planation to offer. Good morning, 
madam, we shall remember you with 
pleasant thoughts.” 

He graciously offered her his hand 
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in farewell, and she bent low and 
pressed her lips upon it. Then she 
stepped respectfully aside, and slowly 
and thoughtfully the king passed on, 
leaning heavily upon his cane. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


DESIRABLE EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


By Channing folsom, Superintendent of Schools, Dover. 


During the last session of the 
legislature more was done towards 
strengthening the educational inter- 
ests of the state than for many years 
previous. Several measures which 
seemed wise to those identified with 
the schools, failed because of the gov- 
ernor's disapproval. 

It is the object of this paper to 
point out some of the defects of the 
laws as they stand to-day, and to 
show wherein they fall short of their 
purpose to secure the proper educa- 
tion to the children of New Hamp- 


shire. 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL. 

The general reader spends but lit- 
tle time upon statistics. One who 
desires to know something of the edu- 
cational condition of our state would 
do well to study the tables in the last 
annual report of the state superinten- 
dent. From these tables the follow- 
ing facts may be gleaned: 

Of the 234 towns and cities reported, 
it will be found that sixty-two (62) 
have thirty (30) or more weeks of 
school per year; that one hundred and 
six (106) have less than twenty-five 
(25) weeks; forty-three (43) less than 
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twenty (20) weeks; six (6), less than 
fifteen (15) weeks. 

By counties, the record stands as 
follows: 
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Against the proposition to require 
a minimum school year of twenty-five 
weeks throughout the state it is 
argued that such legislation would 
entail a hardship upon the rural 
towns, already overburdened with 
taxation. Two small towns report 
but eight weeks of school each during 
the year, the cost per pupil being 
$4.16 and $5.16 respectively. 

This seems a very small per capita, 
until we look farther and discover 
that one of these towns reports its 
rate of school assessment as $.0067, 
while in Manchester it is $.0022 and 
in Nashua, $.0016. It is evident, 
however, that very many of the towns 
raise but a small amount of money 
for school purposes, relatively and 
absolutely ; and that this small amount 
is raised simply because the law 
requires it. 

How can the school privileges of 
the country towns be increased with- 
out unduly increasing taxation? 
Under the old district system a simi- 
lar inequality frequently existed be- 
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tween different parts of the same 
town; the adoption of the town sys- 
tem placed the farmer’s boy on an 
equality with the village boy of the 
same town. Why can not this prin- 
ciple be applied in some manner to 
the whole state? Why should not 
the wealthy communities assist their 
less favored brethren? If the ‘*lit- 
erary fund’’ could be enlarged, and 
some more sensible method of divis- 
ion be devised the difficulty might be 
solved. 

It seems to the writer that a tax 
of one mill on a dollar of valuation, 
or half as much perhaps, might be 
wisely required, the proceeds to be 
added to the present “ Literary Fund,” 
and all to be divided among the 
towns of the state in such a manner 
as to induce a lengthening of the 
school year. The following plan of 
distribution is suggested: 

The state treasurer shall divide the 
literary fund into two equal parts, 
which he shall assign and distribute 
as follows, in November of every 
year: 

One of said equal parts, he shall 
assign and distribute among the 
towns and places, in proportion to 
the number of teachers who shall 
have actually taught in the public 
schools of such towns or places not 
less than twenty-five weeks during 
the preceding school year, the suc- 
cessive teachers in any one school 
being counted as one teacher; he 
shall assign and distribute the other 
of said equal parts among the towns 
and places according to the total 
number of days’ attendance of all 
the pupils of the public schools of 
the town or place during the preced- 
ing school year, such attendance to 


be ascertained from reports made to 
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the state superintendent of public 
instruction. 


The distribution of a portion of 
the fund, based upon the number 
of teachers, is advised for the assist- 
ance of such towns as are compelled 
by physical features to support 
small schools. The second method 
of distribution would operate towards 
securing regularity of attendance; 
under the present plan of distribut- 
ing the fund, a town draws as much 
for a two weeks’ pupil as for a ten 
months’ one. 

Very likely some better plan may 
be devised than the one above out- 
lined; but I think few will deny 
that the trouble is real, and that in 
the near future it will demand the 
thoughtful and patriotic considera- 
tion of all who have the welfare of 
our state at heart. 

Until some method of assistance 
is devised, it is useless to fix a 
minimum length of the school year. 
Without such assistance the school 
year will not be materially length- 
ened in the towns which most need 
such lengthening; if the average 
shows an increase, it must come 
mainly from the villages and larger 
towns. 

Should any plan of state aid be 
adopted, a provision like the follow- 
ing should form a part of it: 

When the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction has reason to 
believe that a town has neglected 
to raise and expend the school 
money required by law, or the addi- 
tional amount voted by the district, 
or faithfully to expend the school 
money received from the state, he 
shall direct the state treasurer to 
withhold further payment to such 
town from the literary fund, until 
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such town shall have satisfied him 
that it has expended the full amount 
of said school money according to law. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


‘* Be it enacted by the senate and 
house of representatives in general 
court convened : 

‘*Sec. 19. Theschool board of cities 
shall have sole power to select and 
purchase land for school-house lots. 
When said board has secured, by vote 
of the city councils, an adequate ap- 
propriation for the purchase of a 
specified lot at a specified price, then 
said board may make the purchase. 

‘*Sec. 20. No school-house shall 
be erected, altered, remodelled, or 
changed in any school district, unless 
the plans thereof have been previously 
submitted to the school board of that 
district and received its approval, and 
all new school-houses shall be con- 
structed under the direction of a joint 
special committee, chosen in equal 
numbers by the city councils and the 
school board. 

‘Sec. 21. Upon the completion of 
a new school-house, the city councils 
shall, by vote, transfer it to the care 
and control of the school board for 
public school purposes exclusively. 
Whenever a school-house shall no 
longer be needed for public school pur- 
poses, the school board shall re-trans- 
fer its care and control to the city.’’ 

The foregoing is the text of a bill 
which was enacted by the house and 
senate during the last session, but 
which failed by reason of Governor 
Busiel’s disapproval. 

The bill may have been imperfect, 
and there may exist reasons for an 
honest difference of opinion relative 
to it among citizens devoted to educa- 
tional interests, but the statesman (?) 
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who characterized it as the ‘‘ infamous 
school-house bill.’’ must be at a sad 
loss for means of excitement. 

Schools and school buildings are 
but one of many interests which the 
city councils have to consider; they 
form the single interest which the 
school committee are called upon to 
deal with. The bill looks innocent ; 
it appears to have been an attempt 
on the part of the legislature to en- 
large the powers and duties of the 
city school boards in a direction in 
which they are peculiarly competent 
to act. Who so well qualified to 
judge of the needs of a school as to 
location, needed room, ventilation, 
and sanitation as the board chosen 
by the people for the special purpose 
of making themselves familiar with 
such matters? The general student 
is not supposed to know more of a 
specialty than the specialist who de- 
votes his life to that specialty. 

Education would be well served 
should a bill of the tenor of the fore- 
going become the law of the state. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


The state demands that its children 
shall be educated, on the theory that 
general education is for the benefit 
of the state; that universal intelli- 
gence is the chief bulwark of free 
institutions. 

It has been well said that ‘‘the 
corner-stone of our system of public 
schools is the fact that, though an 
ignorant people may be governed, 
only an intelligent people can govern 
themselves.”’ 

Though the state of New Hamp- 
shire acknowledges this principle in 
its legislation, its provisions for effect- 
ing the desired results are utterly 
inadequate and puerile. 
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Section 14 of chapter 93 of the Pub- 
lic Statutes provides for the attend- 
ance of every child between the ages 
of eight and sixteen years twelve 
weeks annually, six weeks of which 
shall be consecutive. 

The majority of children who need 
such a law need more than six weeks 
of consecutive instruction during a 
year. This section should be recon- 
structed and brought into harmony 
with the employment laws, which 
form a part of the same chapter. Up 
to a certain age, say twelve years, 
every child should be required to 
attend school the whole time it is 
taught in the town or district in 
which he resides; from twelve to 
sixteen he should be under the same 
limitations as if he wished to work 
in a manufacturing establishment ; 
that is to say, employment at any 
industry should require a certificate 
of school attendance. 

It goes without saying that no lan- 
guage but the English can properly 
be permitted in common school instruc- 
tion, whether in public or private 
schools. 

If to advocate a legislative enact- 
ment to this effect is to place one 
among those who favor ‘‘ class legis- 
lation,’’ write me down as such. 

But is this not New Hampshire ? 
Are we not citizens of the United 
States of America? Is it ‘‘ class leg- 
islation’’ to enact a law for our own 
preservation and the stability of our 
institutions? 

Let New Hampshire legislate for 
New Hampshire and not for Canada. 


EMPLOYMENT LAWS. 


The laws relating to the employ- 
ment of children seem to have been 
made mainly in the interests of labor, 
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rather than based on the broad prin- 
ciple already enunciated, that the 
interests of the republic demand a 
thorough diffusion of education and 
intelligence. This appears from the 
fact that only ‘‘ manufacturing estab- 
lishments ’’ must demand a certificate 
of school attendance as a pre-requisite 
to employment. 

With the addition of mercantile, 
mechanical, and other industrial 
employments, and some _ provision 
for their enforcement, these laws 
are sufficiently stringent. In their 
present state, however, their enforce- 
ment depends entirely upon the good- 
will of the employer. In many 
towns, notably the smaller manufact- 
uring places, they are a dead letter, 
and will probably always remain so, 
until some provision for their enforce- 
ment is devised other than by local 
authority. In the cities and larger 
towns, however, they would be more 
likely to be observed if requirements 
were incorporated in them to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

1. School boards, or their duly 
authorized agents, should be legally 
authorized to visit all manufacturing 
establishments in their districts at all 
times; and it should be made their 
duty to make such visits periodically. 

2. Employers of child labor should 
be required to keep sworn lists of 
children in their employ, under six- 
teen years of age. All certificates 
of school attendance should be pre- 
served. These lists and the certifi- 
cates should be open to the inspec- 
tion of the school board or its agents 
at alltimes. Refusal on the part of 
an employer to show the required 
certificate should be considered as 
prima facie evidence of illegal employ- 
ment. 
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These amendments would make it 
possible to carry cut the law where 
school boards desire to do so. 

Where employers of child labor 
themselves constitute the board, or 
exercise a paramount influence in it, 
a state inspector would be a necessity. 

The law prohibits the employment 
of any child under sixteen years of 
age in a manufacturing establish- 
ment unless he can “read and write.” 
If our laws are made for the benefit 
of the people of New Hampshire and 
in the interests of republican institu- 
tions, this reading and writing should 
be in the English language. I am 
unable to understand how any un- 
selfish patriotic American can oppose 
this amendment. I am very far from 
know-nothingism; place of birth or 
religious belief are nothing to me 
in considering a man’s sphere of 
action; but as a measure of safety 
to our institutions, immigrants must 
be assimilated and converted into 
American citizens. 

Upon this point I quote the words 
of Supt. D. L. Kiehle, of Minnesota : 

‘* The school must teach thoroughly 
the English language as the language 
of the country. This isthe language 
of our business and social life. It is 
the language of our history, our laws, 
and the only vehicle of American 
ideas. Other languages are neces- 
sarily un-American—not anti-Ameri- 
can,—carrying with them the tradi- 
tions, associations, customs, and na- 
tional spirit of other governments and 
civilizations; hence, if the youth of 
this country are to be Americans, 
they must think and speak in the 
language of America.’’ 

We can insist upon this with the 
children; with adults it is impossi- 
ble. 
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Let not the greed of parents or the 
avarice of corporations bar the way 
to patriotic legislation. 


TRUANCY. 


Under our present law truancy or 
regular absenteeism becomes an of- 
fence only when the town has adop- 
ted a by-law making it such. It 
would seem that some less cumber- 
some plan might be devised. At any 
rate the term of allowable confine- 
ment at the industrial school should 
be increased to five years at the dis- 
cretion of the judge. Truant officers 
should be given more authority. 
Their duties should lie in the direc- 
tion of preventing rather than pun- 
ishing truancy. An amendment like 
the following would accomplish this 
end: 

Truant officers shall have authority 
without a warrant to take and place 
in school any children found violating 
the laws relating to the employment of 
children or to the compulsory attend- 





ance at school, of children between 
the ages of six and sixteen years. 

These suggestions incorporated 
into the law, and the appointment of 
this officer as the agent of the school 
board in enforcing the employment 
laws, would largely increase his effi- 
ciency and usefulness. 

Something might be said in favor 
of omitting useless and impossible 
statistics, such as reporting the num- 
ber of persons between twenty-one 
and fourteen years of age who cannot 
read and write, as now required by 
the statute, but I have already advised 
more than is likely to be done at one 
session of the legislature. 

In light of the criticisms made last 
winter upon the number of educa- 
tional bills presented, by persons high 
in honor and authority, while no 
unfavorable comment was made upon 
the numerous sawdust bills or fish 
and game bills, it would seem that 
the perfecting of our school law is of 
minor importance in their minds. 


BENJAMIN PIERCE CHENEY. 


Benjamin Pierce Cheney, Senior, was born at Hillsborough, August 12, 1815, 


and died at Wellesley, Mass., July 23. 


At the age of 16 he became a stage driver 


and was soon regarded as one of the most trusty men on the great through line 
from Boston to Montreal. In 1842, when the Boston & Lowell Railroad was ex- 
tended to Concord, he engaged in business as a local express agent. From this 
humble beginning he rose to positions of responsibility and trust in the management 
of some of the greatest express lines and railroads in the country, among them the 
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Overland Mail, Wells & Fargo’s Express, the American Express Company, the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Northern Pacific, Mexican Central, Vermont Cen- 
tral, and Northern railroads. One of Boston’s half dozen wealthiest men, Mr. 
Cheney was generous in his success. His native state owes to him the bronze 
statue of Daniel Webster in her state house yard, and a chair at Dartmouth Col- 
lege was endowed by him with $50,000. Mr. Cheney was deeply interested in 
horticulture and under his personal direction his home at Wellesley was made one 
of the most beautiful country places in America. His business interests are left 
to the care of a son, B. P. Cheney, Jr., whose ability for their management has 
already been proven. 
REV. JAMES K. PIKE, D. D. 


Rev. James K. Pike, D.D., died at Newfields, July 26. He represented the first 
New Hampshire district in the 34th and 35th congresses, was colonel of the Six- 
teenth New Hampshire regiment during the Rebellion, and had been for more than 


20 years a clergyman of the Methodist Episcopal church. 


ROBERT C. THOMPSON, 


Robert C. Thompson, for 53 years a business man in Exeter, died in that town 
July 28, at the age of 74 years. He was a native of Glasgow, Scotland, and very 


prominent in Masonic circles. 
COL. GEORGE W. GOFFE. 


Colonel George W. Goffe, a lineal descendant of the regicide Goffe, died in Bed- 
ford July 31, aged 67. He was a leading lumberman until he retired from active 
business, was twice a member of the legislature and for 20 years was moderator of 
the town of Bedford. 

JAMES E. FERNALD. 

James Elliot Fernald, proprietor of the Farmington .Vews, died in that town 

July 27 at the age of 65. He had served as town treasurer, postmaster, bank off- 


cial, and in other positions of trust. He founded the News in 1879. 
MRS. MARIA S. P. MINER. 


Mrs. Maria S. P. Miner, widow of the late Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., died at 


Boston July 27, aged 79 years. She was a native of Lempster and was married to 
Dr. Miner 60 years ago. In all his work she was a constant and valued helper 


and her circle of friends was very large. 
MRS. MARY A. STEARNS. 


At her home in Concord, July 27, at the age of 76, died Mrs. Mary A. Stearns, 
widow of the late ex-Governor Onslow Stearns. She was born in Athol, Mass., 
and married Mr. Stearns at Lowell in 1845. Since 1847 her residence had been 
in Concord. She was prominent in philanthropic and benevolent work and during 
the lifetime of her husband a social leader, entertaining at her beautiful home 
many of the most prominent men of the time. She is survived by one son and 
four daughters. 
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LUCIEN B. CLOUGH. 


Judge Lucien B. Clough, born at Northfield, April 17, 1823, died at Manchester 
July 28. He graduated from Dartmouth in the class of 1850 and was admitted to 
the bar in 1851 at Albany, N.Y. From 1853 to the time of his death he prac- 
tised his profession in Manchester. He was judge of the probate court in 1874-5. 
At the time of his death he was a trustee of the city library, a director in the Amos- 
keag National bank, trustee of the Amoskeag Savings bank, clerk of the Manches- 
ter Gas Light company, and treasurer of the local board of fire underwriters. He 
was a member of the Episcopal church and a Democrat in politics. He is sur- 
vived by a daughter and a son. 


JOHN G. KIMBALL. 


John G. Kimball, a native of Concord, 62 years of age, died at North Andover, 
Mass., July 29, of apoplexy. He was a successful Lawrence business man for 
more than a quarter of a century and was a prominent leader of the Prohibition 
party. 

THOMAS STUART. 


Thomas Stuart was born in Henniker, September 1, 1823, and died at Concord, 
July 30. He purchased the Columbian hotel in 1848 and was its landlord for many 
years. He was a director of the First National bank from 1873 to the time of his 
death and was also a director of the Union Guaranty Savings bank from the time 
of its organization. 

PROF. WARREN T. WEBSTER. 


Professor Warren T. Webster was born at Kingston and died at Brooklyn, N. 
Y., August 3, in his 65th year. He was a graduate of Brown University and a 
prominent and lifelong educational worker. He resigned the principalship of the 
high school at Auburn, Me., in 1866 to accept a professorship in the Lockwood 
academy, subsequently the Adelphi, of Brooklyn. At the time of his death he 
was professor of Latin and Greek and superintendent of the co!legiate department 
there. 

GERRY MORGAN, 


Gerry Morgan was born at Francestown, August 10, 1828, and died at Frye- 
burg, Me., August 3. He was a California ’4ger and remained on the Pacific 
coast 17 years. On his return he engaged in the manufacture of shoe and box 
pegs. He was a member of the New Hampshire legislature for several years and 
introduced and carried through that body a bill giving to schools free text-books, 
this state being the first in the Union to adopt such a measure. 


GEORGE W. HAVEN. 


George Wallace Haven died at Portsmouth August 7 at the age of 88 years. 
He was for many years a director of the Rockingham National bank and had also 
served as trustee of the New Hampshire Insane Asylum. He is survived by a 
widow, a son, and a daughter, the wife of Chief Justice Doe. 
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